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In these three important 
new additions to Rine- 
hart’s distinguished list of 
books on education, na- 
tionally recognized lead- 
ers bring you the best 
current thought on and 
the most successful prac- 
tices in teaching and 


school administration. 


Write now for examina 
tion copies to consider 
for text use; or place your 
order for your on-approval 
copies of these outstand 
ingly helpful books for 
your own professional use 


Rinehart 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Effective Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 


by W. M. ALEXANDER 
& P. M. HALVERSON 


Two important features make this new 
methods text especially valuable. Using 
the best modern knowledge of group dy- 
namics, the authors show how to fire stu- 
dent enthusiasm and draw a dynamic re- 
sponse from a class; and they give specific, 
practical techniques for successfully han- 
dling the whole range of teaching prob- 
lems in today’s secondary schools. (March) 


Educational Leadership 
and the Elementary 
School Principal 


by C. R. SPAIN, H. D. DRUMMOND, 
& J. |. GOODLAD 


Emphasizing leadership rather than man- 
agement, this new text on elementary 
school administration points the way for 
the principal to make an effective con- 
tribution not only to education but to the 
whole community. Includes a wealth of 
specific illustrations and suggestions. 


(April) 


Social Education in 


Elementary Schools 


by HENRY J. OTTO 


Professor Otto, whose Principles of Ele- 
mentary Education has become a leading 
text in its field, presents here, in clear, 
practical terms, the basic factors and best 
current practices in today’s most empha- 
sized aspect of elementary education. 
Covers all areas of the school’s activities; 
lists many helpful, up-to-date references 
and 52 illustrative films. (April) 
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Principles and Procedures of 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 














NOW AVAILABLE. Discusses all aspects of 
curriculum construction and improvement 
in school and classroom, with illustrations 
from elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. Book contrasts the experience-centered 
or problem-solving approach with the sub- 
ject-centered approach. Evidence from re- 


search in child and adolescent psychology, 
social psychology, learning theory, anthro- 
pology, and sociology is presented in terms 
of implications for the curriculum. Devotes 
special attention to the human relationships 
and practical procedures involved in putting 
through curriculum change. 480 pp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM — 2nd Ea. 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado—with 27 Contributors 


JUST OUT. A balanced, inclusive survey of 
current curriculum theory and practice, rep- 
resenting the combined experience of 27 
well-known educators. Examines the histori- 
eal, psychological, and social foundations of 
the curriculum and the principles and tech- 
niques of curriculum construction and re- 
vision. The curricula in specific subject- 


READY MARCH 15. Written for students, 
teachers, and administrators, this book pre- 
sents the history, philosophy, and functions 
of the junior high school. Describes current 
curriculum and administrative practices and 
suggests improved educational programs. 
Guidance bulletins and programs from repre- 


matier divisions receive special treatment. 
Stresses such developments as the progress 
toward elimination of boundary lines be- 
tween school subjects, the movement to en- 
rich, diversify, and expand the learning ex- 
perience, the unification of learning by the 
use of larger units, etc. 580 pp. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL— 2nd Ed. 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut; and Harl R. Douglass 


sentative schools are examined, and con- 
trasting viewpoints are summarized for com- 
parison. The Second Edition incorporates the 
latest research in the field. Presents ideas 
and data from numerous recent surveys in- 
cluding a study of current practices in 370 
junior high schools. Illus. 465 pp. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by Henry H. Linn, Columbia University—with 15 Contributors 


ALSO NEW. The first complete survey of all 
the principal business activities and prob- 
lems of public school business administra- 
tion. Book identifies and interrelates the 
basic administrative areas, presents the prin- 
ciples of sound administration, and sets forth 
good practices and procedures. Each of the 


major business responsibilities, such as office 
and personnel management, budgeting and 
accounting, debt service, purchasing and sup- 
ply management, plant operation and main- 
tenance, food service and transportation, ete., 
is taken up in detail with numerous sugges- 
tions. 46 ills., tables; 574 pp. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS 


in Elementary Schools 


Ethel L. Hatchett, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
Donald H. Hughes, Northwestern University 


READY MARCH 1. A functional-creative ap- 
proach to language arts, including speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, spelling, and 
penmanship. Shows how improvement of a 
child's communicative powers may best be 
obtained by encouraging his attempts to 
create with language in his everyday experi- 


A FOUNDATION for 


ence. Offers a wealth of practical suggestions 
and materials to guide the teacher in adapt- 
ing this approach to classroom practice, Ex- 
amples of children’s work illustrate what 
can be expected at different stages of devel- 
opment. 36 ills., 424 pp. 


ART EDUCATION 


Manuel Barkan, The Ohio State University 


CENTERS ON creative experience and the 
education of children, and lays a ground- 
work for exploring the basie problems of 
teaching art. Relating these teaching prob- 
lems to concepts of human behavior in psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, cultural 


history, and philosophy, the author interprets 
his findings in terms of practical elementary 
and secondary school art education. A new 
approach to the whole of art education and 
its role in the further development of Ameri- 
ean culture. 235 pp. 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES in Teaching 


Lester B. Sands, Santa Barbara College, University of California 


READY NOW. Complete survey of audio- 
visual materials and procedures for every 
level of education. A separate chapter is de- 
voted to each type of audio-visual aid, with 
a full analysis of its uses, possibilities, and 
limitations. Book relates each kind of instru- 
ment and procedure to the whole teaching 
process, with modern psychological and phil- 


osophical viewpoints integrated with con- 
crete description and vivid practical ex- 
amples. The wealth of well-chosen illustra- 
tions is closely tied in with the text. Includes 
laboratory exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter and extensive lists of source materials. 
271 ills., tables; 670 pp. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


in the Elementary School 


Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University 


JUST PUBLISHED. Clarifies and strengthens 
the modern concept of educational leader- 
ship in today's elementary schools. A text- 
book for courses in elementary school ad- 
ministration and supervision, it concisely 
treats the whole elementary school program. 


15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 o 


Covers: improving organization, manage- 
ment, curriculum, services, professional re- 
lationships, ete. Specific “action suggestions” 
at the end of each chapter show students how 
educational leadership can best be exercised. 
20 ills., 456 pp. 

















New McGRAW-HILL Books 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Third Edition 


By Exvizasern B. Hurtock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. Ready in April. 


The material in this highly successful text has been coordinated to give a picture of the 
normal child in the various phases of his total development. Common behavior problems 
are discussed with emphasis on their causes and the best methods of dealing with them. 
Included are extensive summaries of experimental studies covering the importance of 
family relationships in the development of a child’s personality, as well as topics such 
as religion and forms of self-expression. 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY, Second Edition 


By Jane Waatenrs, University of Southern California. Ready in May. 


This comprehensive and up-to-date revision covers conditions creating a need for 
school pr ms in student sagem work; historical background of the work; im- 
portant principles from sociology chology, and other related areas; basic principles 
and techniques of student personnel work; best practices; current trends; and needs 
for improvement. More attention is focused on personality dynamics and concepts of 
adjustment. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal interaction in the 
Classroom 


By Crarx E. Moustraxas, The Merrill-Palmer School. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion, 280 pages, $4.50. 


An original, firsthand report of personal relationships between teachers and children 
from kindergarten through high school. In addition to exploring the basis and nature 
of these relationships, the discusses the successes and failures of teachers’ attempts 
to help children discover a healthier and more satisfying te of life in the classroom. 
It describes experimental mental hygiene approaches devi by teachers as a way of 
gaining insight into the meaning of children’s avior. 


ADMINISTRATION SERVING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By Harian L. Hacman, Drake University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready 
in May. 


Provides a comprehensive view of the role of the elementary school principal in the 
larger setting resent-day education. It introduces into textbook treatment of ele- 
mentary school administration for the first time discussion of such foundational aspects 
of administration as purpose, planning, organization, and authority, as well as pro- 
viding a modern view of leadership in democratic school administration. Designed for 
college classes in the preparation of elementary school —— the book emphasizes 
the concept that administration is, in essence, a service function. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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“The Fields Are White Unto Harvest” 


LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


e nature, an annual time comes when 
the potentials that have been building 
through bud and flower and nubbin 
reach fruition. We call that time harvest 
time. At last—and only for a fleeting few 
days—the fruit is ready to be picked, the 
profit is there for the taking, the fields 
are white unto harvest. 

In the affairs of men, by contrast, some 
fruit is always ready to be gathered. Op- 
portunities to be seized fill every day. 
This is a conference on the opportunities 
confronting educational leadership, held 
in November, 1955. If it had been held in 
November, 1855 its topic could have been 
the same. If it were to be held in Novem- 


* The slightly abridged discussions appearing 
in this issue of The Record complete the papers 
which were presented as part of the two-day 
Conference on Educational Leadership for a 
Free World which was held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, November 21 and 22, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Hollis Leland 
Caswell as President of Teachers College. The 
first group of the papers was published in the 
February, 1956 Record. 


ber, 2055 the identical theme would be 
appropriate and timely. Opportunity al- 
ways confronts educational leadership. 

Yet there are times when the surging 
flow of events and ideas, the tugging tides 
of human endeavor and human aspiration, 
and the spouting cascades of technology 
and economic development all seem to 
come to confluence. For a brief period, a 
design in the tide of the affairs of men 
seems apparent. It is seen that if certain 
channels can be opened the tide will flow 
on, bypassing the obstacles which beset 
it, toward the distant sea. Such periods 
are harvest times. 

Is it possible that we now confront one 
of those harvest times in educational en- 
deavors? What design, if any, begins to 
emerge from the past decade’s maelstrom 
of currents and crosscurrents in our so- 
cial life? What channels could be opened 
up by education if it could be endowed 
with vision and with dynamic leadership? 

The title “The Fields Are White Unto 
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Harvest” was not chosen in overenthusi- 
asm and from a desire to conform in good 
measure to the spirit of this occasion. It 
was chosen after sober reflection and 
with full recognition that its justification 
had to be the more rigorous because the 
title is so apt and exactly what would be 
expected of a bombastic educationist. It 
was chosen because a design does seem to 
emerge. 

That design is one of having reached 
the limits of thesis versus antithesis in 
many spheres of our life together. The 
last decade has seen Americans divide 
into two opposing camps on issue after 
issue. Fundamental tenets of our way of 
life have ceased to be tenets and have be- 
come issues—issues on which our citizens 
have taken opposing stands, have called 
each other names, have advanced goals 
which are diametrically opposed. Per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of the press, de- 
mocracy as a way of life, the place of re- 
ligion in everyday affairs, the meaning of 
patriotism, the nature of academic free- 
dom—these have become hotbeds for the 
nurture of contrary philosophies and sys- 
tems of belief. The tradition has been 
challenged by a super-traditionalism; 
ways of thinking long foreign to the 
American scene have made their reap- 
pearance; new and radically different 
definitions of the good life have been em- 
braced by hosts of solid citizens. On the 
world stage the scene has been the same. 
Everywhere conflict—oftentimes fright- 
ening in its savagery, always serious in its 
nature—has been the rule. 

Education has not escaped this era of 
dichotomy. It too has become the subject 
and the battleground of conflicting ideas. 
Education could not have escaped. It is, 
essentially, a means used by a society to 
achieve the goals of that society. When 
society is torn and uncertain about its 
goals, education must perforce be torn 


and uncertain or else be relegated to 
nonentity. Hence we have seen the 
counter pulls of thesis and antithesis de- 
velop around almost every phase of the 
educational enterprise. Education’s goal 
of comprehensiveness has been challenged 
by a strong move to restrict its scope and 
responsibility. Its ideal of building co- 
operative attitudes has been derided by 
exponents of competition as the main- 
spring of human endeavor. Those who 
would have its orientation be interna- 
tional have been embroiled in conflict 
with those who advocate strict national- 
ism. The curricula of the common school 
and the curricula of higher education 
have been pulled and hauled at by op- 
posing camps of educationists and lay 
citizens. Education, long accustomed to 
differing viewpoints and vigorous pro- 
tagonisms, has been taken aback to dis- 
cover that it is no longer merely a de- 
bating place but has become a battle- 
ground, with forces arrayed against each 
other in all-too-bitter conflict. 

But in the past twelve months a new 
atmosphere has appeared. The dichoto- 
mies, the directly opposed ideas and ideals 
are still there, yet somehow there is a new 
air of expectancy, an air of hope. The 
opposing forces seem poised, still not giv- 
ing an inch, but not rushing heedlessly 
into battle either. Perhaps, they seem to be 
saying, there is a better way than destruc- 
tive conflict. Time may prove that this 
hope is vain; some conflicts may prove to 
be irreconcilable. But the very presence 
of this hope gives pattern to the social 
maelstrom. It is what makes appropriate 
the hypothesis that the fields are white 
unto harvest. 

In other words, we are confronted with 
the opportunity to develop syntheses out 
of theses and antitheses. The next decade’ 
can be one of synthesis, as the last decade 
was one of conflict. The unique challenge 
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to educational leadership in our time is to 
evolve new, dynamic, and loyalty-arous- 
ing syntheses which can capitalize upon 
the good in thesis and the good in an- 
tithesis but go far beyond either to some- 
thing new under the sun. Compromise is 
not enough. Return to tolerance is not 
enough. Only invention—daring, inspired 
invention—is enough. 

To illustrate these opportunities now 
confronting educational leadership, four 
subjects for synthesis will be sketched 
although the number could be forty just 
as well. 

For the first sample, I turn to the area 
of basic guides for human behavior, the 
area we call “fundamental values.” Within 
this area, our modern age has witnessed 
many explosive collisions between oppo- 
site convictions, none of which have been 
more violent than the pitched battles of 
recent years between those who cham- 
pioned maximum freedom for the indi- 
vidual as the criterion of perfection and 
those who championed conformity to 
authority as essential to well-being. The 
conflict has not been lessened by point- 
ing out the untenable positions of those 
at the extremes of each ideal; the antag- 
onism between freedom and authority 
will exist as long as we must ask, “How 
much of each?” 

The school, as one branch of educa- 
tion, cannot escape dealing with this is- 
sue. Even while attempting to be neutral, 
it is still dealing with it—probably by 
such alternation between the practice of 
authority and the practice of freedom 
that the student is left with nothing more 
than rudderless motive power. 

Some schools deal with this issue on 
the basis of self-defense, I fear, cham- 
pioning enough freedom to keep students 
reasonably happy and practicing enough 
authority to keep teachers from resign- 
ing. Most schools, however, have made 


a conscious attempt to give students some 
abiding orientation toward both freedom 
and authority, since the school has dis- 
covered that it cannot choose content, 
method, or means of evaluation until 
such orientation is established. 

On three points the protagonists of 
freedom, the protagonists of authority, 
and perhaps all the rest of us are agreed. 
One is that we are not satisfied with the 
results to date of society’s.efforts to re- 
solve this issue. The second is that the 
synthesis to be worked out must include 
elements of both freedom and authority. 
The third is that a synthesis for schools 
is integral with a synthesis for the family 
and for the community. 

Educational leadership is challenged to 
play a key role in evolving the new syn- 
thesis. Most of us will have to re-educate 
our emotions; we cannot think well or 
lead well when reacting with prejudice 
against words such as “discipline” and 
“obedience” or against charges such as 
“soft schooling.” It will be difficult to get 
others to re-examine their premises unless 
we are willing to re-examine ours. Cer- 
tainly, we shall not repeat the mistake we 
made thirty years ago—that of reasoning 
out the “proper” relationship of freedom 
and authority in the cloistered confines of 
college offices and classrooms and assum- 
ing that the people of America would 
come inevitably to the conclusions we 
had reached. 

Institutions such as Teachers College 
stand in the vanguard of our move for a 
new synthesis. Our hope lies in under- 
st: inding more fully than ever before the 
nature of freedom and the nature of au- 
thority. Teachers College can help us get 
that understanding, first by high-level in- 
quiries and explorations which transcend 
what is now known, and second by 
equipping those of us who come to 
Teachers College as students—whether 
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we enroll in courses, attend conferences, 
or read publications—with deep insights 
into the issues involved. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, is that Teachers College 
shows educators how to work along 
with leaders from all other walks of life 
in arriving at a synthesis. Schools will 
never be successful in aiding man to be- 
come what he is capable of becoming if 
they must improvise the relation between 
freedom and authority in lonely or even 
haughty isolation. 

For the second example of the oppor- 
tunity for synthesis, I choose the conflict 
between the public and the professional 
over control of the purposes and proc- 
esses of schooling. On one hand we have 
the rapidly growing notion that since 
schools belong to the people, the people 
should participate directly and power- 
fully in determining the nature of every 
nook and cranny in the school enterprise. 
On the other hand is the contention that 
schooling is a process best delegated to 
the trusteeship of professionals who are 
properly qualified for such an exacting 
undertaking. 

It may seem strange to dub the rela- 
tionship between the public and the pro- 
fessional as one of conflict in this good 
year of 1955. Are not professionals wel- 
coming and even encouraging heightened 
citizen participation in school affairs? Are 
not the National Citizens’ Commission 
for the Public Schools and its thousands 
of state and local counterparts hailed as 
the most encouraging development in 
education within the last twenty-five 
years? Do not most classroom teachers in 
schools and even most college adminis- 
trators now solicit the advisory assistance 
of lay citizens? The answer to each of 
these questions is emphatically yes. 

We must note, however, that the warm 
acceptance extended by professionals to 
the participation by segments of the 


public has been chiefly in instances where 
the citizen groups were engaged in put- 
ting over a program endorsed by the pro- 
fessionals. When citizen groups have at- 
tacked the way in which reading was 
being taught, or the textbooks selected 
for American government, or the Core 
Curriculum in junior high school, the 
welcome has not been quite so enthusi- 
astic. In other words, while citizen par- 
ticipation in providing schools is occasion 
for rejoicing, direct citizen participation 
in structuring and operating schools is 
still an area of serious conflict. 

This particular conflict has been 
heightened by one well-known proclivity 
of American educators. When a pond of 
water looks inviting and several other 
people are wading in the shallows with 
apparent enjoyment, we know only one 
thing to do—dive in head over heels 
whether or not we know how to swim. 
We have dived into the movement to 
elicit citizen participation without much 
knowledge of how such participation can 
be made productive. Or, we have leaped 
in without examining our own willing- 
ness to take the bitter with the sweet, or 
our own biases as to what prerogatives 
are ours alone. And perhaps lay citizens 
have done likewise. 

If this conflict cannot be superseded 
by a bold new constructive synthesis, the 
loss will be tragic. We have in the public 
and in the professionals two great reser- 
voirs of power for schooling which 
should be utilized to their fullest. We 
only have to visit in a few countries out- 
side the United States to be convinced 
of the tragic consequences when an apa- 
thetic people is served by schools almost 
wholly the property and concern of pro- 
fessionals. In my opinion, one of the 
wisest things we have ever done in this 
country is to foster proprietorship of our 
schools by the people they serve. Yet we 
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have learned relatively little about how 
to utilize the wisdom and special skills of 
lay people in making our schools as pow- 
erful as they could be. At the same time, 
we have developed for our schools a staff 
of professionals whose technical know]l- 
edge and professional competence are 
considerable—much greater than most 
people realize. It is essential that we allow 
neither ineptitude nor traditional concep- 
tions to contribute to conflict between 
these resources. 

Educational leadership can see clearly 
its role here. Action research of pioneer- 
ing character can delineate rather accu- 
rately the contributions which can be 
made by citizens. Experimental research 
can open up new avenues for more mean- 
ingful participation by more of the pub- 
lic in more areas of school operation. Ex- 
pert communication can lead to clearer 
recognition of the capabilities of profes- 
sionals. Exploratory undertakings can 
work out sounder bases for collaboration 
between public and professionals. Teach- 
ing can equip professionals to serve more 
expertly as catalytic agents and accepted 
consultants among their colleagues from 
the public in achieving improved school- 
ing. Out of these efforts can evolve the 
new synthesis we need. 

The third example of opportunities for 
new syntheses is the collegiate prepara- 
tion of teachers. It is almost with pride 
that we announce that conflict has de- 
veloped here also. For years and years 
the problem of educating teachers re- 
ceived such scant attention that conflict 
is actually a welcome relief from neglect. 
This is not to minimize the seriousness 
of the conflict which has developed or 


to gloss over the fundamental import 
of how the issue is finally settled. It is to 
welcome the appearance at last of in- 


terest as the raw material out of which 
accomplishment may be fashioned. 
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It is important that the nature of this 
particular conflict be defined with care. 
Most of the news about conflict in this 
area has reported what are actually skir- 
mishes between straw men. For example, 
there is no conflict between general 
education and teacher education; most 
teacher education programs contain from 
20 to 30 per cent more general education 
course offerings than any other profes- 
sional curricula. Neither is there any real 
conflict between teacher education and 
so-called “education of high quality.” 
The weak, under-financed teachers col- 
lege is as rare today as the weak, under- 
financed so-called liberal arts college. The 
conflict is not basically over the inclusion 
of professional Education courses; the 
agreement is almost unanimous that the 
prospective teacher needs to include 
some study of Education in his under- 
graduate preparation. 

The conflict can be traced partially, 
but not completely, to differing convic- 
tions about the proper sources for a cur- 
riculum designed to prepare people to 
take up and be successful in a profession. 
The conflict here is no different from 
the one which exists within the fields 
of engineering, business administration, 
nursing, medicine and many others. Ar- 
raved on one side are those who contend 
that the sources for a curriculum are to 
be found in the repositories of human 
knowledge represented by the courses in 
the so-called fundamental disciplines of- 
fered by colleges. To build a curriculum 
we push our cafeteria tray down the line, 
examining each viand. When our tray is 
filled, the curriculum is built. Arrayed 
on the other side are those who would de- 
sign our curriculum meal by looking first 
at the peculiar dietary needs of the diner. 
These needs are determined by what 
the diner actually does and what he has 
the opportunity to do. Armed with such 
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information, these chefs rush to the 
kitchen and concoct special dishes to fit 
the plans and specifications, tailoring the 
total to fit the size of the tray the diner 
is carrying. This conflict between the 
classical and the vocational approach is 
no less serious because of its long-standing 
existence. 

However, the chief and the strategic 
conflict in teacher education is not sub- 
stantive at all. It is a conflict between 
images. For a variety of historic reasons, 
the majority of the academic community 
has built up an image of other members 
of the academic community whom they 
call educationists. And the educationists, 
not to be outdone, have built up a stereo- 
type of what they call academicians. Like 
most images, it is probable that these had 
their origin in some resemblance to real- 
ity. As time has gone on, however, both 
the educationist and the academician have 
become almost entirely figments of the 
imagination. The history professor and 
the English professor rail at their imagi- 
nary educationist, pouring upon him dis- 
dain and disbelief, attributing to him all 
kinds of charlatanism and low intellec- 
tual capacity; their colleagues who do not 
rail stil! accept their pictures as accurate. 
The educationists do likewise, attributing 
to their imaginary academician all the 
traits which the attributors hold in low- 
est esteem. Although the differences in 
points of view and in fundamental com- 
mitments between college faculty mem- 
bers are real and important, it is not these 
real differences which explain the con- 
flict in teacher education. The conflict 
is real, but its roots are imaginary be- 
cause neither the imagined educationist 
nor the imagined academician, with his 
accompanying attributes, exists in any 
appreciable numbers. 

How does one develop a new synthesis 
out of a conflict between nonexistent 


stereotypes? The new synthesis will be 
new college curricula for preparing ex- 
cellent teachers. The new curricula must 
be the product of the very best that those 
from every discipline can think and pro- 
pose, synthesized by inventive and crea- 
tive minds. This cannot happen if the 
real live college people and school people 
do not get together, surmount and then 
discard their fondly held stereotypes, and 
stay together until the job is done. To 
accomplish this ghost-killing and then 
come out with programs for educating 
teachers which are far ahead of our cur- 
rent best efforts is the challenge given 
to educational leadership. 

The fourth example of synthesis is of a 
different order from those already cited. 
It consists not so much of reconciling 
conflict as of integrating disparity. The 
forces to be synthesized are not two, but 
multitudinous. The synthesis itself is not 
so much ideational as operational. 

The task is this: to synthesize the va- 
riety of constructive and potentially con- 
structive influences playing upon people 
into communities which are truly and 
efficiently educative. 

The setting for this synthesis is ob- 
vious. The school is only one channel 
through which people bring educative in- 
fluences to bear upon other people. An- 
other twenty years of the technological 
and social-change acceleration that we 
have witnessed during the past twenty 
years may result in the school as we 
know it today becoming of only minor 
importance as a channel for educating 
people. The media which can convey 
education are becoming more numerous, 
more universal in their reach, and ever 
more powerful—thanks in large part, of 
course, to the foundations laid by our 
school and college systems. The organi- 
zations and agencies which design and 
promote educative endeavors are prolif- 
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erating at a stupendous rate. Education 
is good business, whether employed by 
a Department of Public Health to lower 
the death rate or by a brewery to up the 
consumption rate of its beverage. The 
day-to-day life that people live in com- 
munities—ranging from the style and ef- 
fectiveness of their participation in solv- 
ing their own problems to the controls 
they submit to because of the pressures 
of public opinion—molds those people 
or, in other words, educates them. 

It would be totally foreign to our tra- 
dition and to the values we have held 
most dear in America to advocate the de- 
velopment of a monolithic education. 
We must expect, and indeed protect, 
educational diversity. But within this di- 
versity we need to seek a strong core of 
unity, a unity of those educative efforts 
which strive to achieve the fundamental 
aims of our society. There should be an 
operational synthesis much more effec- 
tive than we have at present between the 
educations which aim at health, at in- 
formed citizenship, at the skill necessary 
for democratic action, at constructive use 
of recreation, at establishing creative re- 
lationships between man and God, and 
at the other essentials for what we define 
as the good life. 

Many of us believe that a satisfactory 
sy nthesis can be hastened by effective 
face-to-face community living, where 
people are pulled from anonymity and 
from highly impersonal relations to their 
problems and are inducted into being 
persons once more—persons who are 
joining with others to do something 
about their problems by direct action. 
This concept, if valid, offers a new and 
challenging opportunity to leaders. Surely 
some of those leaders are to be found 


among workers in our schools. Surely 
some schools can become organizing cen- 
ters for face-to-face communities carved 
out of the cold granite of metropolitan- 
style life. 

Here, then, lies a challenge to educa- 
tional leadership. It will not be the only 
leadership working at this synthesis. In 
fact it can, if it so wishes, leave the entire 
job to others. On the other hand, it can 
equip itself to play a major role in achiev- 
ing the next great step forward in educa- 
tional development. It can become pro- 
ficient in helping people see, define, and 
mount attacks upon the problems they 
face. It can become outgoing in establish- 
ing channels of communication with bus- 
iness, civic, and religious leaders, city 
planners, publicists, politicians, and the 
countless others who have a great stake 
in how well the community performs its 
educative function. It can become at 
home in the world as well as in the school 
classroom. 

Four examples are not enough to prove 
a point. They have been used to give 
meaning to the contention that the unique 
opportunity confronting educational lead- 
ership in 1955 is to develop inspired syn- 
theses out of sincere conflicts. Implicit 
in this contention is the assumption that 
it is not the role of educational leadership 
to take our people back to anywhere. A 
synthesis is a new creation, constructed 
of the old materials perhaps, but designed 
with that touch of genius and inspiration 
which makes it have the forward look. 
Let us hope for the sake of our society 
that we shall never live in a time when 
there shall be no conflict. Also let us hope 
that we shall never lack an educational 
leadership which can seize that conflict 
and turn it into opportunity. 
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uBLic education today is news. It is 
discussed in the press, on the radio, 
in our living rooms, and at our dining 
tables. Probably not since the time of 
Horace Mann have so many citizens had 
so much to say about the schools. It is as 
if the American people had decided to 
undertake a vast and searching reappraisal 
of their educational system, a reappraisal 
which is at the same time unsystematic 
and far-reaching in its consequences. 
For most of us professionally con- 
cerned with education, this is a good 
thing. The public schools are the public’s 
schools, and to the extent that people are 
interested in their schools and informed 
about them, policies for public education 
will be sensible and sound. Nevertheless, 
it is for this very reason that one may 
justly ask whether the public is raising 
the most basic questions and discussing 
them in their most fundamental forms. 
Consider for a moment some of the 
issues Americans have been arguing in 
connection with the recent White House 
Conference on Education. We have been 
concerned with how much money to 
spend on our schools, but we are not 
quite sure of the purposes for which the 
money ought to be spent. We are anxious 
to obtain enough school buildings, but 
we cannot agree on the kind of buildings 
we need. And we are concerned with ob- 


taining and retaining good teachers, but 
we are not entirely sure what a good 
teacher is or does. With these and similar 
questions today before the public, satis- 
factory answers depend on the discussion 
of certain prior questions. Are these prior 
questions being widely discussed? I 
would answer no; indeed, I would con- 
tend that all too often they are not even 
being raised. 

Actually, we cannot talk intelligently 
about the future of public education in 
America without some sense of the kind 
of America the schools will serve, that is, 
the kind of America they will help bring 
into being. (I use the word serve ad- 
visedly because it is my belief that the 
big decisions on the kind of America we 
are going to live in are made and will 
continue to be made outside the schools, 
by cultural agencies more dynamic than 
the schools and by political or economic 
agencies more powerful than the schools. 
What I am stressing here is the inherent 
limitation of the school: it can do a great 
deal to influence attitudes, behaviors, and 
outlooks, but it cannot conceivably do 
the whole job.) Put another way, we can- 
not talk about the purposes of public 
education without some sense of what 
it means to be an American. 

Isn't it precisely here, however, that 
we confront some of our most fundamen- 
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tal disagreements? When we ask what it 
means to be an American—or what 
“Americanism” is—don’t we immediately 
raise all of the religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and value cleavages which have 
bitterly divided the American people in 
the postwar era? Don’t we call to mind 
the “search for roots” (Simone Weil), or 
the quest for “belongingness” ( David 
Riesman), or the effort to define a “pub- 
lic philosophy” (Walter Lippmann)? In- 
deed, Martin Dworkin has suggested that 
recent interest in the Civil War may well 
be merely one phase of the great crisis of 
belonging, for at what time in our history 
was the question of what it means to be 
an American raised more explosively or 
more decisively? 


II 


Against this background we are able 
to pose one of the most fundamental 
problems of the current reappraisal: the 


whole question of the publicness of public 
education. Viewed in some of its most 
essential aspects, the history of the Ameri- 
can public school is the history of the 
search for what is public in America— 
really, the search for what it means to 
belong to the American community. The 
public school was born of the need for 
universal education in a heterogeneous 
republican society. In their effort to de- 
sign a school which would help build a 
new American character out of a variety 
of cultural traditions, Horace Mann and 
his contemporaries chose to reject the 
European model of a multitrack school 
system and to urge rather the establish- 
ment of a common school, open to and 
ideally attended by the children of the 
whole citizenry. All of the faith of this 
early effort is summed up in the follow- 
ing excerpt from an early publication 
of Samue! Lewis, first superintendent of 
common schools in Ohio: 


Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, including 
rich and poor—send them in childhood to 
the same school—let them ny in the same 
sports, read and spell in the same classes, 
until their different circumstances fix their 
business for life: some go to the field, some 
to the mechanic’s shop, some to merchan- 
dize: one becomes eminent at the bar, an- 
other in the pulpit: some become wealthy; 
the majority live on with a mere compe- 
tency—a few are reduced to beggary! But 
let the most eloquent orator . . . attempt to 
prejudice the minds of one part against the 
other—and so far from succeeding, the 

vorest of the whole would consider himself 
insulted, and from his own knowledge stand 
up in defence of his more fortunate school- 
mate.? 


Here, forged partly in the minds of 
men and partly in the crucible of experi- 
ence, was a design in which society would 
use the school to enhance its own sense 
of community, indeed, to build a public 
philosophy. It was a public philosophy 
necessitated by the raw fact of living to- 
gether, by the fact that decisions of pub- 
lic policy had to be made. If nothing else, 
the “rules of the game,” the methods and 
commitments under which peaceful pol- 
icy-making could go on, had to be shared 
by those involved. What was needed was 
a community of value to govern the in- 
dividual “pursuit of happiness.” 

It is difficult to discuss this public phi- 
losophy long without soon sensing the 
need to discuss it in substantive terms. 
Yet the concept tends to defy substantive 
discussion. To begin with, in the extent 
to which it is concerned first with “rules” 
rather than outcomes, its emphasis is meth- 
odological. Then, too, men tend to op- 
erate in the political arena in terms of 
penultimate principles rather than ulti- 
mate justifications. If men in their tem- 


1Samuel Lewis, “Remarks on Common 
Schools,” in Calvin Stowe, The Prussian System 
of Public Instruction (Cincinnati, Truman and 
Smith, 1836), p. 97. 
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poral affairs can agree to obey the laws, 
albeit one is following the will of God 
a second, the command of reason, and 
a third, the dictates of expediency, that 
should be enough for Caesar. Ultimacies, 
as far as the state is concerned, remain 
the realm of the private; and while the 
many faiths of a people may be just 
province for their sympathetic inquiry 
and analysis, these faiths are not properly 
the grounds for legal or political discrimi- 
nation. 

Farly Americans, however, had more 
than this as substantive content for their 
public philosophy. They had a body of 
principles going far back in the Western 
tradition, one which Western civiliza- 
tion itself had long used to govern rela- 
tions among men. One need only recall 
that the idea of natural law in the Decla- 
ration of Independence had enjoyed a 
noble genealogy including Locke, Gro- 
tius, Aquinas, Cicero, and Aristotle. 
When Jefferson argued that certain rights 
were self-evident, he meant they needed 
no justification beyond themselves. His 
propositions were supported by a thou- 
sand years of what Sir Ernest Barker has 
called “traditions of civility.” 

While men today are less agreed, per- 
haps, on just what natural law is or does, 
the influence of the concept on American 
legal and political institutions is undeni- 
able. It has been fundamental in enabling 
us over the years to build a cluster of 
common loyalties which, when stated in 
moral terms, command wide assent. Such 
values as the worth and dignity of hu- 
man personality, the moral responsibility 
of the individual, common consent, de- 
votion to. truth, respect for excellence, 
fraternity, equality before the law, and 
the freedom to develop and exchange 
ideas, today stand as genuine moral im- 
peratives for Americans of all faiths. They 
are our public philosophy. Moreover, as 


Carl Becker has so insightfully pointed 
out, these values—affirmed by the tradi- 
tional democratic ideology—are older 
and more universal than democracy and 


do not depend upon it. 


They have a life of their own apart from 
any particular social system or type of civi- 
lization. They are the values which, since 
the time of Buddha and Confucius, Solomon 
and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Socrates 
and Jesus, men have commonly em loyed 
to measure the advance or the dudes of 
civilization, the values they have celebrated 
in the saints and sages whom they have 
agreed to canonize. They are the values that 
readily lend themselves to rational justifica- 
tion, yet need no justification.” 


That we disagree on the ultimate sanc- 
tions for these values in no way inhibits 
their operation in our public life. Indeed, 
it is a central article of the public phi- 
losophy itself that people may freely 
hold and propound their beliefs about 
these ultimacies. 

There is a paradox in this concept of a 
public philosophy, however—one worth 
noting. A sense of community which be- 
gins historically in penultimates soon be- 
gins to move toward an ultimacy of its 
own. It becomes increasingly a common 
faith, a faith which never fully crystal- 
lizes and constantly undergoes redefini- 
tion, yet a faith which commands the 
loyalty of those who participate in the 
American community. Its ultimacy in- 
heres in the existential fact of groups with 
differing ultimacies living together peace- 
fully. In the extent to which no religious 
belief can be safe without common al- 
legiance to the faith of live and let live, 
this common allegiance exerts a prior— 
or at the least coordinate—claim, and 
groups which fail to acknowledge it are 
prone to lose their freedoms. 


2Carl L. Becker, New Liberties for Old 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 
149-50. 
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That the American public school set 
out to teach a public philosophy is amply 
clear from a study of its early curricu- 
lum. The whole stress is on the common 
—the common branches of knowledge, 
the common elements of morality, and 
the common elements of republicanism. 
And conversely, the fathers of the com- 
mon school could brook no trespass by 
the controversial; it was to be omitted. 
Thus, Horace Mann’s advice to school- 
teachers in his Twelfth Annual Report: 
“ . . when the teacher, in the course of 
his lessons or lectures on the fundamen- 
tal law, arrives at a controverted text, he 
is either to read it without comment or 
remark; or, at most, he is only to say 
that the passage is the subject of disputa- 
tion, and that the schoolroom is neither 
the tribunal to adjudicate, nor the forum 
to discuss it.”* Many today would seri- 
ously question Mann’s advice, and i 
deed argue that to deal objectively ber 
fairly with controversial issues is one of 
the most important ways in which schools 
can further a sense of unity. Neverthe- 
less, Mann’s effort is clear: to let nothing 
interfere with the central task of the 
public school. Through both its formal 
program and its informal associations, 
the school was to teach what every citi- 
zen needed to know for the health and 
safety of the commonweal; other agen- 
cies would supplement, enhance, and 
complete that education. 

It is perhaps well to emphasize here the 
very real sense that early Americans had 
of the inherent limitations of the school, 
for it prevented this conception of a pub- 
lic philosophy from becoming total—or 
totalitarian. Everyone knew that many 
institutions educated, and that as long as 


8 Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education together with the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board (Boston, 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1849), p. 89. 
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homes, churches, newspapers, libraries, 
businesses and neighborhoods continued 
to teach, the plures which were to provide 
the strands of the unum would long en- 
dure. Witness the comment of a writer 
in 1838: “As a nation, we are educated 
more by contact with each other, by 
business, by newspapers, magazines, and 
circulating libraries, by public meetings 
and conventions, by lyceums, by speeches 
in congress, in the state legislatures, and 
at political gatherings, and in various 
other ways, than by direct instructions 
imparted in the school room.” * 

Another facet of the ingenious design 
of public education—one closely related 
to these others—lay in the fact that the 
system had its own built-in means for 
continually assessing the content and 
bounds of the public philosophy to be 
taught. We allude to this when we talk 
about public control. Standard works in 
educational history have always pictured 
the rationale of public control as a sim- 
ple concomitant ‘of public support. The 
public was interested in how its tax dol- 
lars would be spent. Critical examina- 
tion, however, reveals a far more fun- 
damental relationship to the basic design 
of the public school. Public control— 
through school boards, legislatures, state 
boards of education, and other civil 
agencies—was the means by which the 
public would participate in defining the 
public philosophy taught its children. 
What better way of insuring that the 
common faith would never harden, but 
rather remain open to continuing criti- 
cism and redefinition? 

This centrality of public control, 
seems to me, sharply contravenes certain 
recent attempts to argue that private de- 
nominational schools are quite as public 


*E. C, Wines, Hints on a System of Popular 
Education (Philadelphia, Hogan and Thomp- 
son, 1838), p. 158. 
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as the public schools. Consider, for ex- 
ample, a statement by Father William 
Granger Ryan of Seton Hill College, 
which recently appeared in The Com- 
monweal: “The vast majority of denomi- 
national elementary or high schools, for 
instance, are quite as much ‘common 
schools’ or ‘public schools’ as the tax-sup- 
ported schools.”*® Father Ryan is really 
saying that private schools are public 
schools, a contention which he cannot 
make if direct control by the public is 
seen as a necessary dimension of public 
education. 

We know full well that from its earli- 
est days, the idea of a public school, serv- 
ing the public, controlled by the public, 
and seeking to build a public philosophy, 
met with concerted and vigorous opposi- 
tion. In some cases it came from people 
who simply did not believe in universal 
education. Often, however, it came from 
groups who favored universal education, 
but who contended that the commonweal 
would best be served not by a common 
school but rather by a multiplicity of 
private educational enterprises. 

Some religious groups, for example, 
argued that unless education is permeated 
with true religious doctrine (meaning 
sectarian religious doctrine) it is un- 
worthy of the name. Obviously, this po- 
sition was incompatible with the idea of 
a common school, and this fact was freely 
admitted. Other groups, like the Ger- 
mans in Pennsylvania, or the Scandina- 
vians in Minnesota, opposed the common 
school on the grounds of private ethnic 
commitment. Still others opposed it on 
the basis of private class commitment. 
In each case, certain private loyalties 
were seen as dominating values in educa- 
tion. The assumption was that the com- 


* William Gran 
Private Schools?” 
(April 15, 1955). 


r Ryan, “No Place for 
‘ommonweal, LXTI:40 


monweal was nothing more than the sum 
total of these private efforts; it would 
best be served if each private agency did 
its work earnestly and well. 

Americans might have compelled at- 
tendance at common schools, as was 
urged in many quarters throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
They did not. Indeed, when the people 
of Oregon tried to do so by law in 1922, 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared the legislation unconstitutional. On 
the other hand, a combination of compul- 
sory attendance legislation, expanding 
public school facilities, and general sup- 
port for the public school idea, gradually 
did bring the vast majority of American 
children into the public schools. No child, 
however, was forced to attend if his 
parents could provide equivalent private 
schooling; it was their right to do so. 
What emerged was a balance between 
public and private facilities. And in this 
balance lay the key to a view of America, 
an America in which public schools would 
continue to nurture a public philosophy 
within which pluralism could thrive, but 
an America which so prized freedom 
and dissent that even in so vital an en- 
terprise, the right to withdraw was pre- 
served. 


Ill 


There is no doubt but that much of 
the clamor over education today repre- 
sents the public going about the business 
of reassessing what is taught in the pub- 
lic schools. For those of us living through 
the charges, countercharges, polemics, 
and epithets it is difficult to understand 
why so much heat is needed to generate 
some light; but this seems to be the way 
in which the public makes up its mind. 
Moreover, the sharpness of the contro- 
versy is inherent in the nature of our 
times. It is, as mentioned earlier, but one 
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phase of the general debate over what it 
means to be an American. 

Yet there is a much more basic dimen- 
sion to the current controversy. It lies in 
those views of America which are less 
concerned with the public philosophy of 
the public school than with a fundamen- 
tal redefinition of public education itself. 
One increasingly common expression of 
this position, for example, argues that 
whatever public philosophy the public 
schools have taught in the past, in the 
extent to which it has been secular, is it- 
self a new religion, one necessarily in 
competition with all the rest. The public 
schools, the argument continues, are pri- 
vate schools teaching a private faith hos- 
tile to the religious beliefs of most Ameri- 
cans. Let us therefore no longer confine 
public support to this private school; 
let us extend it to all religious school sys- 
tems, allowing the “secularists” to con- 


tinue to use their own schools if they so 
desire? Once again, we have a restate- 


ment of the view that the commonweal is 
simply a summation of private faiths. The 
public philosophy, to borrow from one 
protagonist of this position, is nothing 
more than an “anti-pluralistic delusion.” 

Somewhat in this vein is the picture of 
America given in Wiil Herberg’s book 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew. Those who ac- 
cept Herberg’s position that the current 
quest for belongingness represents a flight 
from too much identity in America, and 
that the product of the quest will in- 
creasingly be three Americanisms (Prot- 
estant-Americanism, Catholic-American- 
ism, and Jewish-Americanism) instead of 
one, will undoubtedly raise some search- 
ing questions about the classical rationale 
of the public school. Herberg himself has 
done so in articles sharply criticizing the 
“secularism” of public education.° 

The basic point, once again, is the kind 
of America we want the schools to serve. 


John Dykstra, in a recent issue of The 
Christian Century,’ sketches a vivid pic- 
ture of one society which has moved 
a substantial distance along the road 
suggested by Herberg’s analysis. Discuss- 
ing “Holland’s Religious Segmentation,” 
Dykstra writes: “The Netherlands is a 
land with three parallel social systems. 
One is born into and grows up in a Cath- 
olic world, a Calvinist world, or what 
may best (though somewhat inade- 
quately) be labeled a secular world.” 
Each of these worlds has its own political 
party, its own newspapers, its own radio 
programs, its own businesses, its own la- 
bor unions—even its own athletic clubs. 
And perpetuating the tri-partite division 
of Holland is a tri-partite, publicly sup- 
ported school system. Dykstra reports 
religious antagonism to be serious and re- 
ligious discrimination to be common; and 
he tells of a growing religious militancy 
in the political life of the nation. 

Here are the very conditions which the 
American people have for a century and 
a half sought to avoid. Here are the very 
tendencies which the public school was 
designed to counteract. We have not 
been plagued with political parties organ- 
ized along religious lines. We are mov- 
ing away from religious restrictions on 
employment. We do not have sectarian 
trade unions. And we do not “buy Cath- 
olic,” “buy Protestant,” or “buy Jewish.” 
Yet we do have an active and meaningful 
religious pluralism flourishing amid a 
sense of unity and common destiny. 

This is the America our public schools 
have sought to serve; and we ought to 
think deeply and well before we set out 
to change it. 

® See, for example, Will Herberg, “The Sec- 
tarian Conflict over Church and Srate,” Com- 
mentary, XIV: 450-61 (November, 1952). 

’ John W. Dykstra, “Holland’s Religious Seg- 


mentation,” The Christian Century, LXX 
1207-8 (October 19, 1955). 
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WW the exception of the issue of 
academic freedom, I believe that 
all problems facing higher education in 
the United States today and in the next 
two decades can be considered within the 
framework of what has come to be called 
“the impending tidal wave of students.” 
As we face the problem of planning for 
future enrollments, we must find answers 
to certain perennial questions: Who 


should go to college? What should be the 
nature of the education provided? Who 


should provide the educational services 
needed? How shall higher education be 
financed? 

Before considering the major question 
of future enrollments, I want to com- 
ment briefly upon academic freedom. 
Since this topic is being considered in 
detail by another group, I wish only to 
emphasize that the preservation and 
strengthening of academic freedom re- 
mains a critical problem facing higher 
education. Colleges and universities—or, 
more properly, the faculties of such in- 
stitutions—can provide educational lead- 
ership for a free world only if they them- 
selves operate in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. In the years since World War II 
the climate of fear prevailing throughout 
the country has intensified the nation’s 
ever-present anti-intellectualism, result- 
ing in widespread distrust of college fac- 
ulties and in restrictions on their tradi- 
tional freedom to seek the truth and 


teach it as they see it. Although the worst 
of this hysteria seems to be over, and 
the nation is regaining some understand- 
ing of the necessary conditions of a free 
society, the threat to intellectual free- 
dom, especially in institutions of higher 
education, remains. 

Let me turn now to the over-riding 
problem facing higher education—the 
hordes of students who will shortly be 
knocking at the gates of colleges and uni- 
versities. The first part of the problem 
concerns sheer numbers—just how big 
will the tidal wave of students be? 

In 1954 Ronald Thompson published 
a pamphlet, The Impending Tidal Wave 
of Students. This awakened educators 
and laymen concerned with education 
to the seriousness of the enrollment prob- 
lem. Dr. Thompson pointed out that even 
if there were no further increase in the 
31 per cent of college-age youth then 
attending college, enrollment in 1970 
would be 4,220,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 70 per cent over the 1953 en- 
rollment, simply as a result of the in- 
creased birth rate. If the percentage of 
college-age youth going to college in- 
creased, as it has done ever since 1900, and 
leveled off at 40 per cent, the 1970 en- 
rollment would be 5,544,000; if it in- 
creased to 50 per cent, the 1970 enroll- 
ment would be 6,668,000. 

By now, except for a few wishful 
thinkers who see in the increased poten- 
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tial enrollment a chance to “raise aca- 
demic standards” by restricting admis- 
sions, almost everyone has recognized 
that the 1970 enrollment will be about 
double that of 1954, or somewhere be- 
tween 4,500,000 and 5,000,000. Almost 
no one seems to have taken seriously the 
possibility that Dr. Thompson’s higher 
figures are closer to what higher educa- 
tion actually will face. A “facts memo- 
randum” distributed for American Edu- 
cation Week (November 6 to 12, 1955) 
by the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation predicts 1970 enrollment at 4,000,- 
000 and 1975 enrollment at 5,000,000. 

It is my conviction that enrollment 
will hit 5,000,000 by 1965, and that by 
1975 it may be 8,000,000. In fact, the fig- 
ure of “at least nine and perhaps as many 
as twelve million” college students by 
1975, predicted by Professor Peter F. 
Drucker of New York University in the 
March 1955 Harper’s, may not be so fan- 


tastic as it appears on first sight. 


Briefly, here are the reasons why I 
think college enrollment will at least 
triple in the next twenty years. There 
are three contributing factors: the in- 
creasing birth rate, the higher percentage 
of high school graduates going to col- 
lege, and the tendency for students to 
remain in college longer. 

The birth rate has almost doubled in 
the last twenty years—from 2,168,000 in 
1934 tO 4,100,000 in 1954. It continues to 
go up, and this will have a very signifi- 
cant effect on the enrollment growth, 
particularly from 1970 to 1975. Since Dr. 
Thompson’s authoritative study forecast 
only to 1970, educators have generally 
failed to look at 1975, only twenty years 
away. 

The second major factor in predicting 
future enrollment is the percentage of 
high school graduates who continue to 
college. For statistical purposes the per- 


centage of college-age youth (eighteen 
to twenty-one) in college is generally 
used. In 1954 this figure was 31 per cent. 
However, these terms do not mean ex- 
actly what they say. “College enrollment” 
as reported by the Office of Education 
includes many part-time students. At 
least 20 per cent, possibly as many as 25 
per cent of the students reported are not 
“in college” in the usual connotation of 
the term, Furthermore, there are many 
students under eighteen and still more 
twenty-one or over in college, and a 
small percentage (about 1 per cent) 
who are foreign students. It is probable 
that last year little more than 20 per cent 
of our eighteen- to twenty-one-year-olds 
were in college full time. 

I believe that the percentage of college- 
age youth going to college (using the 
terms as they are ordinarily used) will 
further increase as it has done consistently 
in the past. In 1900, the figure was 4 per 
cent. It doubled in the next two decades, 
and doubled again t6 16 per cent in 1940. 
It doubled again in the postwar period, 
but this time in only ten years. Today 
approximately one- third of college-age 
youth are in college. 1 am convinced that 
in the next twenty years this percentage 
will increase by one half, so that by 1975 
approximately one half our college-age 
youth will be in institutions of higher 
education. 

A number of factors contribute toward 
this end. Most important is the growing 
recognition of the tremendous waste of 
human resources because one-half of the 
top quarter of our high school graduates 
do not go to college. The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education estimated 
that of the nation’s half million young 
people of highest intellectual promise, 
about 100,000 never even finished high 
school. This waste is arousing increasing 
concern, since our complex society re- 
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quires the maximum development of all 
our talented young people. Automation 
and other aspects of scientific advance, 
as well as our role of leadership in world 
affairs, will sharply increase the demand 
for mental competence. Insuring college 
opportunities for all our gifted young 
people—using the term loosely to in- 
clude the top quarter in intellectual and 
creative ability—is one of the major 
problems facing higher education. Once 
in college, moreover, these students must 
be challenged to achieve their maximum 
performance. Colleges must find ways to 
accelerate such students, to break the old 
academic lockstep. This is difficult to- 
day; it will become more difficult as en- 
rolilments expand. 

Positive efforts of major proportions 
are beginning to be directed toward this 
goal. Thus far these efforts are aimed 
primarily at reducing the financial bar- 
riers to college attendance. Corporate 


programs of scholarships are increasing 
and will be expanded substantially, but 
the problem will not be solved without 
scholarship programs financed by the 
government. Certainly, other states will 
in time adopt something like New York's 


Regents’ scholarships, the number of 
which was doubled by the last legislature. 
Whether or not a federal program of 
scholarship should be established is a 
highly controversial issue. I see no likeli- 
hood of federal legislation for scholar- 
ships in the next few years, but I regard 
some sort of national program as eventu- 
ally certain—and desirable. 

In addition to the financial obstacle, 
young people are not going to college be- 
cause of lack of motivation. Family and 
cultural patterns are involved, and the 
attitudes of both parents and children 
must be changed if more of our young 
people, especially the ablest ones, are to 
get to college. 


A number of influences are changing 
these attitudes and will markedly increase 
the percentage of high school graduates 
attending college. A major influence is 
the growing difficulty of getting ahead in 
the world—an ambition natural to Ameri- 
cans—without a college education. A de- 
gree is now prerequisite to many posi- 
tions formerly open to high school grad- 
uates. Developments in our technology, 
with the resulting reduction in routine 
work, will limit still further the job pos- 
sibilities for the person with only a high 
school education. 

Another influence motivating greater 
college attendance is the increasing de- 
sire of parents for college education for 
their children. Traditionally, Americans 
want for their children better opportuni- 
ties than they themselves had. As the edu- 
cational level of the population rises, and 
as the percentage of adult foreign-born 
decreases (it was 10 per cent in 1950, 
224 per cent in 1900), more parents ex- 
pect their children to have a college edu- 
cation. The large numbers of veterans, 
many of whom enjoyed a college educa- 
tion under the GI Bill, will expect for 
their children educational opportunities 
equal to those they received. Finally, 
stronger motivation toward college grows 
out of the socioeconomic pattern of our 
middle-class society. Improving living 
standards and the mass media of com- 
munication combine to produce a uni- 
form manner of living. This leveling 
process extends to the idea of a college 
education. In the past, huge segments of 
the population did not consider that the 
American dream included the opportu- 
nity for higher education; today, how- 
ever, ever-increasing numbers of parents 
do believe that a college education is not 
only open to their children, but that their 
children have a right to it. 

Several other circumstances suggest 
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that a higher percentage of young peo- 
ple of college age w ill actually be in col- 
lege. Mere proximity to an institution of 
higher education increases college attend- 
ance in the area. As population increases 
and pressures upon existing institutions 
rise, demands for new colleges in areas 
not now adequately served will mount 
and be met. I estimate that by 1970 at 
least two hundred new educational in- 
stitutions will be established, a good many 
of them public junior colleges with low 
tuition fees. In addition, universities will 
establish new branch campuses. The 
many state-wide plans for expanded sys- 
tems of higher education, now resting in 
bureau files, will be implemented. The 
accessibility of these new facilities will 
induce a greater percentage of high 
school graduates to go on to college. 
Furthermore, some junior colleges will 
become four-year institutions, thus mak- 
ing additional years of college available 
for larger numbers of young people. 
Vocational motivation sends more and 
more young people to college, but there 
is also greater recognition that the non- 
vocational aspects of a college education 
are so important that an ever-increasing 
number of young people should enjoy 
college opportunities. Education for 
American democracy, the need of gen- 
eral education for a free society—these 
concepts are widely accepted and lead 
to increased emphasis upon college edu- 
cation, to expansion of educational facili- 
ties, and indirectly, if not directly, to 
motivating more young people to go 
to college. These concepts, moreover, 
strengthened somewhat by the desire of 
labor leaders to keep young people out of 
the labor market, have resulted in a pro- 
gressive raising of the compulsory school 
age. In California, a boy or girl must re- 
main in school until age eighteen. This 
means at least a year in college for many 


young people; one year leads to two and 
two to more. U ndoubtedly, other states 
will follow California’s example. 

The influence of compulsory attend- 
ance laws on the percentage of our col- 
lege-age population going to college 
brings me to the third major factor which 
should produce a tripling of college at- 
tendance in the next twenty years: the 
tendency for students to remain in col- 
lege longer. This results from both the 
increased ptessure for the degree and 
more positive action by the college to re- 
duce student mortality. The tendency 
operates at both the undergraduate and 
the graduate level, but is more significant 
at the graduate level. A bachelor’s degree 
has little more value today than a high 
school diploma had fifty years ago. As 
more and more young people have a 
bachelor’s degree, the pressure of com- 
petition on the one hand, and the com- 
plexity of modern society requiring 
study beyond the undergraduate level on 
the other, have stepped up the demand 
for graduate study and graduate degrees 
—even for post-doctoral study. In 1952, 
the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training estimated that in 
relation to the number of bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded annually, the number of 
master’s degrees would increase 23 per 
cent from 1952 to 1970, and the number 
of doctor’s degrees, 13 per cent. I suspect 
these figures will prove to be much too 
low. 

The factors and influences I have men- 
tioned justify the prediction that college 
enrollments by 1975 will reach at least 
8,000,000. This does not mean “higher 
education for all,” or anything near it. 
This enrollment of 8,000,0c00o—on the 
same basis as last year’s 2,500,000-—repre- 
sents probably no more than 4o per cent 
of America’s young people of college age 
actually in college on a full-time basis. 
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With the tremendous need in this nation 
for trained and educated manpower, how 
can we set our sights for the future any 
lower than this? This expansion of our 
college population is necessary and de- 
sirable, Certainly, it is possible for higher 
education to increase from 2,500,000 to 
8,000,000 in twenty years. The high 
school population increased from less 
than a million to nearly seven million in 
the thirty years between 1910 and 1940; 
it tripled in the twenty years from 1920 
to 1940. In the next twenty years college 
enrollment can do the same, during a 
period when the population is multiply- 
ing at a much faster rate than during the 
first third of the century. 

But will enrollment actually increase 
as predicted? Certainly it is already in- 
creasing at a rate which will more than 
double the 1954 enrollment by 1961. 
The fall 1954 enrollment was up 11.1 per 
cent over the fall 1953 enrollment. 

The Office of Education has not yet 
released statistics on this fall’s enroll- 
ment. I expect the percentage of increases 
will exceed that of last fall. The situation 
in Minnesota is revealing. The total in- 
crease over last fall is 13.3 per cent. The 
University’s enrollment this fall is 15 per 
cent greater than estimated in the spring 
of 1954. Estimates at the same time of 
1970 enrollment for teachers colleges and 
junior colleges foresaw figures only 86 
per cent larger than this fall’s enrollment. 
This year’s increase over last year for 
teachers colleges was 36 per cent, for 
junior colleges, 23 per cent. If this rate 
continued, teachers colleges would reach 
their 1970 estimated enrollment not in 
fifteen years, but in three; junior col- 
leges would reach it in four years; the 
universities in seven years; even the four- 
year liberal arts colleges would reach it 
in twelve years. 

There are, however, factors not yet 


strongly operative which may in time 
slow the rate of increase and tend to limit 
later enrollments to figures lower than 
those I have predicted. Of these, the 
three chief ones are: the cost, the lack of 
teachers, and the determined opposition 
of educators. 

One of the critical issues facing higher 
education today is how to pay for it. 
With financing colleges and universities 
a major problem even now, how can the 
predicted increase in students possibly be 
financed? Financing higher education in- 
volves both the cost to the student and 
the cost to society. The cost of a col- 
lege education to the individual has in- 
creased steadily—although it has not kept 
pace with increases in the cost of living 
—and there is some fear that it is pric- 
ing itself out of the market. One of the 
major challenges to higher education, as 
I have indicated, is to insure that all of 
our young people of top ability get to 
college. Ways must and will be found 
so that they will not be denied such op- 
portunities for lack of financial means. 
In any case, I believe that the rise in the 
American standard of living, the increased 
and more generous scholarship assistance 
which is being provided, and the greater 
public support of education will make the 
financial problem of college attendance 
of no more significance for the larger 
numbers of future college students than 
it has been in the. past. 

The extent to which the public, either 
through tax appropriations or private 
benevolences, will support the expanding 
program of higher education is more 
problematical. From the standpoint of 
government, competition for the tax dol- 
lar will be keener, particularly because 
of the needs for highways, for care of 
the aging population, and for elementary 
and secondary education. The competi- 
tion for contributions from individuals, 
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corporations, and foundations will like- 
wise be keener. And the bill for the ex- 
panded facilities and services will be a 
big one. The American Council on Edu- 
cation estimated that by 1970 capital 
needs alone would be $12 billion. 

Nevertheless, I think the American 
public will foot the bill. The rush of 
corporations to get aboard the band- 
wagon of support for higher education, 
although not impressive in terms of the 
needs of colleges and universities, is evi- 
dence of a new recognition of the im- 
portance of higher education and an en- 
couraging foretaste of really substantial 
support in the future. 

I suggest, however, that higher educa- 
tion cannot expect business and industry 
to pick up the whole check for what the 
colleges and universities estimate they 
need right now, let alone in the future. 
Alumni bodies will have to contribute a 
far heavier share of the cost of the col- 
leges than they have in the past in all 
but a few institutions. 

Moreover, I cannot see financial sup- 
port for the greatly increased enrollments 
on the same basis as American higher edu- 
cation operates today. We will have to 
revise our thinking about what is needed 
to provide a college education. The am- 
bition of American institutions is to be 
housed as well as the Ivy League and to 
provide all the services, educational and 
otherwise (including intercollegiate ath- 
letics, which is increasingly operating at 
a deficit), that these institutions provide. 

It will be impossible to expand higher 
education in this country to the extent 
that it should expand on the basis that 
college opportunities everywhere must 
be made available in facilities equal to 
those at the wealthiest of our private in- 
stitutions or the largest of our state in- 
stitutions. If we recognize this fact, it 
will be possible to provide good educa- 


tional opportunities for millions of addi- 
tional students without increasing the 
cost proportionately. 

At the same time colleges and universi- 
ties must learn to operate more econom- 
ically and efficiently than they now do. 
Certainly “college” cannot be carried on 
as it is in many institutions today if the 
challenge of the vastly expanded enroll- 
ments is to be met. The sanctity of the 
long summer vacation, of 9:00 to 12:00 
classes, of no Saturday classes—at least 
none to interfere with the football games 
on Saturday afternoons—must be ended. 
Better use of classroom space is impera- 
tive. If attention is given to such matters, 
[ am sure that the problem of financing 
higher education now and in the future— 
with its added millions of students—can 
be resolved. 

The lack of capable teachers is another 
matter. This is indeed a serious limitation 
of our ability to expand without having 
the quality of our education deteriorate. 
Just how many college teachers will be 
needed to care for the predicted enroll- 
ments is impossible to estimate now, for 
such estimates are based on current prac- 
tices—practices which, I am convinced, 
will be changed without education’s suf- 
fering in the process. Faculty-student 
ratios of 1-12 (unreliable and meaningless 
as these figures often are) are out of the 
question for all but the wealthiest col- 
leges, and indeed for them. Faculty teach- 
ing loads, kept low in many cases on the 
assumption that professors are busy at re- 
search, will have to be revised upward. 
With more attention to improved meth- 
ods of learning—TV will be helpful, but 
it is not the answer to this problem—and 
to the most effective utilization of faculty 
—and this will mean cutting down the 
number of courses offered in most insti- 
tutions—enrollments can expand without 
a proportionate increase in faculty. 
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But even if faculties are operating at 
maximum effectiveness, the need for ad- 
ditional teachers may not be met. Cer- 
tainly the improved economic position 
of college teachers helps in recruiting 
more able young people for the teaching 
profession. But the demands of industry 
and government for the specialized skills 
possessed by college teachers may more 
than offset this advantage. This suggests 
more arrangements by which the col- 
leges and these agencies may divide the 
time of such able people in short supply. 

In addition to utilizing increased num- 
bers of part-time faculty, there are a 
number of ways in which the potential 
shortage of qualified teachers can be met. 
Present retirement regulations should be 
modified. It is an anachronism in this day 
of greater longevity to retain sixty-five 
as a mandatory retirement age. Likewise, 
greater use of younger people offers pos- 
sibilities. Not only should more graduate 
students be utilized, but the ablest under- 
graduate seniors could be used effec- 
tively, particularly under supervision. 

The best way of finding the needed 
full-time teachers, however, is more ac- 
tive recruitment for the profession. Po- 
tential teachers need to be identified 
early, encouraged to commit themselves 
to teaching, and assisted financially to 
prepare for it. Special effort must be ex- 
pended in getting able people. President 
Pusey rightly observed recently that “our 
troubles arise, not because there are too 
many students, but because there are too 
few outstanding teachers.” 

Less emphasis must be placed upon the 
research aspects of the teaching profes- 
sion. As one section at the recent Ameri- 
can Council on Education meeting con- 
cluded, “the tendency to treat the Ph.D. 
as a union card for college teaching calls 
for urgent reconsideration.” Colleges 
must be willing to put teachers to work 


earlier—in some cases before their doc- 
toral training dulls their interest in teach- 
ing. Internship programs must be ex- 
panded. Obviously the financial aspect of 
college teaching must be made more at- 
tractive, but I believe the importance of 
this in recruiting has been overernpha- 
sized. If we attract to teaching the same 
proportion of our college graduates as 
we have done in the past, but use them 
more effectively and supplement their 
services in ways such as I have suggested, 
we should be able to supply the teachers 
needed for the expanding college popula- 
tion of the future. 

The third deterrent to expansion is the 
opposition’ of college faculties them- 
selves. I suspect that most faculty mem- 
bers look upon the increased demand for 

a college education as the millenium they 
have always hoped for. Now is the time 
to “raise standards” by holding the line 
on enrollments, or giving only a little; to 
get rid of “the large number of young 
people who are in college and shouldn't 
be,” to quote Professor Douglas Bush of 
Harvard; to eliminate those who have 
“low aptitudes, little determination, and 
less industry, who merely want to grow 
older while they acquire the social veneer 
prov ided by four (or somewhat fewer) 
years amid pleasant quasi-intellectual sur- 
roundings,” as Dean Simeon Leland of 
Northwestern recently put it. 

These views are typical; college pro- 
fessors have always held them. And be- 
lieving them to be true, they see in the 
large numbers of students wanting to go 
to college the golden opportunity to mold 
the college closer to their hearts’ desire. 
Temporarily, they may block normal ex- 
pansion, but in the end college education 
will be available “to all who are willing 
and able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity.” This is the American tradition. 
Opportunities will be expanded to meet 
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the new demands. Actually, if we succeed 
in getting nearly all the top quarter of 
our young people to college, the propor- 
tion of students from the lower three- 
quarters will be little different in the fu- 
ture from what it is at present. 

Three years ago, then-President Con- 
ant suggested that we try to meet the in- 
creasing demand for higher education 
largely through local two-year terminal 
colleges. He urged that we try to make 
such a college course fashionable, to this 
end awarding a bachelor’s degree of gen- 
eral studies (a proposal President Hutch- 
ins had made much earlier). The more 
able youth only—those who are poten- 
tial professional men and women—would 
go to four-year colleges and universities, 
which should not be expanded in num- 
ber or in size. All four-year colleges 
should be transformed into institutions of 
high academic standards, from which 
graduates would go on to professional or 
graduate training after two, three, or 
four years, depending upon the ability 
and drive of the individual. 

Dr. Conant’s proposal was an attempt 
to solve one of the most critical problems 
that faces higher education: how to pro- 
vide general education for all future citi- 
zens and at the same time offer the maxi- 
mum opportunity for the development 
of our more gifted youth. 

The solution proposed is essentially 
Jeffersonian, written in terms of the new 
conditions of our time. It suggests a two- 
track system of higher education, such as 
is common in Europe. I do not agree with 
the proposal in principle, nor do I be- 
lieve the American people will accept it. 

There can be little question, however, 
of the soundness of Dr. Conant’s advo- 
cacy of more two-year institutions at the 
local level. In meeting the vastly increased 
demand for a college education, such 
local institutions will play a big part. 


There will be many new ones established 
tax supported. They 
will not, however, be exclusively terminal 
institutions. One of the changes that may 
be necessary because of the increasing 


—most, but not all, 


enrollments is the elimination of lower 
divisions in state universities, except, per- 
haps, for local students. There is a limit 
to the size of any one institution in one 
location; some state institutions are al- 
ready past their optimum size. This sug- 
gests more branch campuses, more junior 
colleges, feeding into the upper divisions 
of such institutions. 

This brings me to the final aspect of 
the quantitative problem of expanding 
enrollments: the role of the individual 
institution. The fact that total college en- 
roliments will at least triple in the next 
two decades does not mean that each col- 
lege and university must triple its present 
size. The answer that each institution 
gives to the problem of its own ultimate 
size does not, incidentally, turn upon its 
basis of organization. The task of meet- 
ing the increased enrollments is one for 
all of higher education, both tax sup- 
ported and privately maintained. Un- 
doubtedly much the larger share will 
fall to tax- -supported institutions. Most 
of the new institutions will be, in this 
sense, public institutions, But many of 
the great urban institutions are privately 
supported, and with their tradition and 
commitment to serving their communi- 
ties they will also absorb substantial num- 
bers of the new students. It is significant 
that recently the heads of four major pri- 
vately supported universities have spoken 
in favor of expanded enrollments in pri- 
vate institutions—Heald of NYU, Kirk 
of Columbia, Pusey of Harvard, and De 
Kiewit of Rochester. On the other hand, 
President Dodds and President Griswold 
have indicated that Princeton and Yale 
will not expand—or will expand only 
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slightly. President Griswold told his 
alumni last winter that Yale “did not in- 
tend to compromise its educational stand- 
ards simply to accommodate more stu- 
dents.” This might be a motto for every 
institution in the coming decade. But 
enlarging a student body does not neces- 
sarily mean a “deteriorating educational 
performance,” as President Dodds has 
implied. Yale’s 7500 students make it a 
tremendous educational institution com- 
pared to Wesleyan or Haverford. Yale 
doubled its enrollment in a generation 
without compromising its educational 
product. With additional faculty, facili- 
ties, and finances it might do so again. 
There is not a necessary correlation be- 
tween size and quality. No one I know of 
has yet determined the ideal size for a 
liberal arts college or university. 

Each institution must, therefore, de- 
termine upon the limits it will place on its 
expansion. Some will do well not to ex- 
pand at all, although I suspect that the 
pressures will be so great that even those 
liberal arts colleges most determined to 
remain at their present size will expand 
somewhat. The pressure, for example, of 
their own alumni, growing in numbers 
and with more children per family than 
a generation ago, will present a problem 
particularly difficult to cope with. In 
any case, with able educational leader- 
ship—and we need more than we are get- 
ting at present—the difficult problems of 
expanding enrollments will be met and 
met effectively. To do this, cooperation 
in state-wide and regional planning will 
be necessary. 

There remains to be considered the 
most important question of all—what 
kind of educational opportunities shall 
the colleges and universities provide. 

This brings me to the age-old problem 
of the objectives of education and the 
nature of the curriculum. The President’s 


Commission on Higher Education stated 
nearly ten years ago that American higher 
education needed to be better aware of 
its aims. This is still true; there is more 
confusion today about the purposes of 
higher education. One of the troubles, it 
seems to me, is the practice of each per- 
son’s defining the aims of education in 
terms of his own institution or predilec- 
tions, as if American higher education 
should follow a uniform pattern. The di- 
versity of American higher education is 
one of its great strengths and must be 
preserved. The wrangling over objectives 
only results in divisiveness, and this is to 
he avoided, especially as colleges and uni- 
versities face the critical years ahead. 

The conflict over objectives arises 
largely from attacks upon present trends 
in the curriculum by exponents of the 
liberal arts tradition. Hutchins’ lament is 
typical when he charges that there is a 
“collapse of liberal education in the 
United States” in the face of “an infinite, 
incoherent proliferation of courses, 
largely vocational in aim.” Such attacks 
on the current curriculum spring partly 
from a failure to appreciate fully the 
needs of a highly technological and com- 
plex society, partly from a failure to un- 
derstand the history of higher education 
and the nature of the liberal arts. Those 
who see the issues more clearly must 
agree that both liberal and professional 
education are needed. The major di- 
lemma of higher education in our time 
is how the colleges and universities can 
provide graduates prepared for the thou- 
sands of specialized tasks which must be 
carried on in our technological civiliza- 
tion and at the same time also prepared 
for the demanding responsibilities of in- 
telligent and informed citizenship in our 
democratic society. 

The way out of the dilemma is to rec- 
ognize that higher education for any in- 
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dividual or for any institution is not an 
either-or proposition. The student must 
find the relationship between liberal and 
specialized education in terms of his in- 
terest, aptitudes, and the amount of time 
and money he can devote to his educa- 
tion; the institution must seek it in the 
terms of its charter, its objectives, the 
level of its program, and, perhaps, the 
nature of its competition. But two guid- 
ing generalizations can be made. Each 
student should strive to get the maximum 
amount of liberal arts content in his pro- 
gram consistent with the demands of his 
choice of profession. Each institution 
should try to insure that all its teaching, 
both in traditional liberal arts oy 
and in more purely vocational courses, 
arp with the liberal spirit. 

I suggest, however, that we know too 
little about either the processes of learn- 
ing or the nature of a liberal education to 
be very certain of the answers to the 
problem of objectives or the specific na- 
ture of the curriculum. It will be readily 
admitted that the world stands deeply in 
need of “widely diffused wisdom and re- 
liability in society,” as President Pusey 
puts it. But I submit that we have been 
searching since the time of Socrates for 
the ways to teach wisdom and to de- 
velop character. 

No one, not even the liberal arts peo- 
ple, has discovered and patented such a 
formula. We can recognize a liberally 
educated person by his habits of mind, 
his breadth of interests, and his enlarge- 
ment of spirit. I am not sure of the ex- 
tent to which we can attribute these 
characteristics to the person’s college ed- 
ucation. We must, I suppose, take it on 
faith that a good college education does 
contribute to their development. 

I would maintain, however, that a lib- 
eral education cannot be obtained in a 
four-year course of collegiate studies, no 


matter how effective. A liberal education 
is really the achievement of a lifetime. 
There is a challenge to colleges and uni- 
versities, therefore, to assist adults, both 
college graduates and non-graduates, 
through providing opportunities for con- 
tinuing education. There is need, of 
course, for adult education activities of 
both a liberal and a specialized nature. 

At a time when higher education is 
facing unprecedented numbers of full- 
time students, it must also prepare for ex- 
panded programs of adult education. The 
demand for adult education will increase 
greatly in the years ahead. The longer 
life span, the increased amount of leisure, 
the rapid technological changes, and the 
growing complexities of responsible citi- 
zenship in the modern world—these fac- 
tors all point toward a far greater need 
for adult education than colleges and 
universities have ever known. Not to re- 
spond fully to such need will be to fail 
in their responsibilities for leadership in 
the free world. 

What do the challenges facing higher 
education mean for the preparation of 
educational leaders in a free world? I 
suggest just two implications. First, be- 
cause of the difficult problems higher 
education faces in the years ahead, per- 
sons preparing to be college teachers or 
administrators should be made familiar 
with these problems and their historical 
and philosophical backgrounds. Through 
a course in the problems of higher edu- 
cation, through independent reading, or 
through some other method, those pre- 
paring to be the educational leaders of 
the future must know more about the 
whole nature of higher education than 
prospective college teachers and adminis- 
trators have known in the past. 

The second implication is that college 
administration has become such a com- 
plex responsibility that specialized prepa- 
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ration for its exercise seems increasingly 
desirable. | would observe, however, that 
every college administrator should have 
some classroom experience. It would be 
a mistake if, in getting more professional 
preparation into college administration, 
a class of administrators developed with- 
out benefit of teaching. Institutions like 
Teachers College, through their grad- 


uate programs in college administration 
have a remarkable opportunity to pre- 
pare younger college administrators for 
the difficult days ahead. 

The problems facing higher education 
now are more difficult than those of the 
past. But they are not so difficult but that 
inspired cooperation, thoughtful plan- 
ning, and our best efforts can solve them. 
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M* are impelled to action by a 
highly complex mixture of ra- 
tional and emotional motivations. Dedi- 
cated men—men with a mission—not 
only know but believe and feel. We make 
real progress in achieving equalization of 
educational opportunity when leadership 
emerges which is able to cause our peo- 
ple to feel deeply the significance and im- 
portance of educational opportunity in a 
free society. This demands a broad ap- 
preciation of the history and philosophy 
of education in America. We shall, as a 
basis for our discussion, examine briefly 
some of the wellsprings of faith and spirit 
from which our ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity develops. 

Could time be arrested in her flight 
and forced to retrace her journey through 
history, each of us might wish to witness 
a particularly significant and dramatic 
event. As for me, the time would be 1776 
and the place the city of Philadelphia. 
Anyone walking down Market Street 
would then have found at the corner of 
Seventh an imposing three-story brick 
house. Almost any day during the latter 
part of June of that year one could have 
seen from across the street a well-dressed, 
red-headed young man working dili- 
gently at a portable writing desk at the 
window of the second-story parlor. In 
fact, the young man would probably 


have been so engrossed in his task that 
one might have stolen unnoticed into the 
room and, peering over his shoulder, 
could have seen words which were to be- 
come very familiar taking shape under 
his meticulous pen: 


When in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, . . 


and then on down the page: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
and then in conclusion: 


And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 

The young man was of course Thomas 
Jefferson, and the document, now the 
best known literary effort in our lan- 
guage, was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

This man Jefferson is, according to 
Henry Steele Commager, already the 
central figure in American history. And 
if freedom and democrary survive this 
generation, he may yet prove to be the 
central figure in all modern history. Of 
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all the founding fathers he had the clear- 
est and most realistic conception of de- 
mocracy as a political system and a way 
of life. In a single sentence in the Declara- 
tion he so aptly and eloquently defines 
the spirit of the American epic that the 
history of democracy in America is 
merely a gradual realization on the part 
of our people of the implications of his 
words. 

What manner of man was this who at 
thirty-three years of age so captured the 
confidence of the Continental Congress 
that he was chosen for this task, and was 
able to make of it a rendezvous with des- 
tiny? He was born at Shadwell, on his 
father’s plantation in Virginia. His in- 
heritance was wealth and position. He 
was of the landed aristocracy. His father 
died when Thomas was still in his early 
teens; but in spite of the responsibility of 
handling the large estate, at the age of 
seventeen young Jefferson arrived at 
Williamsburg to attend William and 
Mary College. A little over a year later 
he was graduated because the faculty had 
nothing more to teach him. 

The principal events of his later life 
are well known—the Continental Con- 
gress and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, his service as Governor of Virginia, 
Ambassador to France, Secretary of State 
in Washington’s Cabinet, President of 
the United States, and founder of the 
University of Virginia. 

Jefferson was truly an educated man. 
Master of Greek and Latin, he spoke 
three Kuropean languages and understood 
a fourth. He was an expert mathemati- 
cian, a skilied engineer, a competent 
architect, a fine musician, a lawyer, states- 
man, and scientist. He collected ten 
thousand volumes in his private library, 
more than half of which later became the 
nucleus of the Library of Congress. 

Jefferson was a man of courage. He 


opposed Negro slavery in a colony whose 
whole economy was based on bondage. 
He led the fight to abolish entail and 
primogeniture—the very principles upon 
which the landed aristocracy depended 
for survival. He forced the establishment 
of religious freedom in Virginia and 
wrote the Virginia Statute upon which 
that freedom was based. He consistently 
supported the idea of free public schools 
a hundred years before they were gen- 
erally established. 

Jefferson died in his eighty-fourth 
year, on the Fourth of July—fifty years 
after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Among his papers were 
found the words which he wished to be 
used as his epitaph: “Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Virginia Statute of Religious 
Freedom, and founder of the University 
or Virginia.” Not a word about being 
President or Governor or Ambassador; 
not a word about the Louisiana Purchase 
or any one of numerous other things for 
which men called him great. To him, his 
significant achievements were those 
which furthered the freedom and equal- 
ity of men. 

Now what did Thomas Jefferson mean 
when he declared that “all men are cre- 
ated equal.” There is no evidence that 
John Adams or Benjamin Franklin, both 
of whom personally checked the docu- 
ment, ever challenged this statement or 
that it was debated in the Congress. The 
one sentence which is now regarded as 
the best enunciation of American politi- 
cal and social philosophy ever written 
was accepted with the change of but a 
single letter, “inalienable” was changed 
to “unalienable.” These men were giants. 
It is patently absurd to assume that they 
knew not what they did. Listen again to 
the words: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
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all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inal- 
ienable rights. 


We can be certain that this is a spir- 
itual, not a material, concept. The use of 
the word “Creator” is a clue. Jefferson, 

Nashington, Franklin, John Adams— 
they all knew that men are not created 
with equal ability. Although this equality 
had legal implications, it was and is essen- 
tially moral. This idea of equality came 
from a firm belief in a common moral re- 
lationship of all men to a common divine 
Creator. If all men are to be judged by 
the same moral standard, then mo man 
can be born with any right to exploit or 
control any other man. 

In his old age, Jefferson himself said, 
“The mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs nor a favored 
few booted and spurred only to ride 
them legitimately by the grace of God.” 

John Dewey points out that whenever 


Jefferson or his contemporaries spoke or 
wrote of natural law, they used the word 


“natural” as synonymous with “moral.” 
Earlier, in explaining his sources for the 
Declaration, Jefferson had written, “We 
appealed to the laws of nature and found 
them engraved upon our hearts.” It is 
possible that this belief —this faith—in the 
moral criterion for all political and social 
arrangements, must now be revived 
our fight for democracy. 

These men who sat together i in Phila- 
delphia represented a concentration of 
genius never surpassed in any generation 
of human history and perhaps equaled 
only by that of Periclean Athens. During 
the fifth century before Christ, there 
lived under the political leadership of 
Pericles in the little city state of Athens 
an amazing galaxy of intellect. Listen to 
some of the names: Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Socrates, Anaxagaros, Zeno, 
Herodotus, Hippocrates, Democritus, 


Pindar, Phidias. Ancient Athens and rev- 
olutionary Philadelphia were intellec- 
tually of the same cloth. Like our found- 
ing fathers, the Greeks thought and 
wrote about every aspect of human ex- 
perience. Pericles himself distilled the 
political wisdom of his age in his famous 
funeral oration. He paralleled the phi- 
losophy of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence in such specific terms that one is 
convinced that superior human intelli- 
gence in any age or any clime will travel 
similar paths of logic and discover identi- 
cal truths. The great Athenian leader 
spoke over the bodies of his countrymen 
who had lost their lives in defense of 
Athens in the first Peloponnesian War. 
He was trying to explain why Athens 
was worth dying for. Twenty-two hun- 
dred years before our liberty bell first 
rang, Pericles said: 


Our form of government is called democ- 
racy because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but to the multitude. 
There is not only an equality amongst men 
in point of law to settle their private con- 
troversies,; but in election to public offices 
we consider neither class nor rank; but each 
man is preferred according to his virtue or 
for some special excellence. Nor is anyone 
held back even through poverty because of 
the obscurity of his person so long as he can 
do good service to the commonwealth. 


In the Golden Age of Greece, in 1776, 
or in the present crisis the ideal is the 
same. First, equality before the law; sec- 
ond, equality at the ballot box; third, no 
hereditary class or caste; fourth, no dis- 
crimination because of race, wealth, or 
place of birth. We must hasten to admit 
that this is an ideal to which we aspire, 
not a condition which we have achieved. 
Nevertheless, the greatness of America 
lies in the fact that we have come closer 
to the ideal than any other society. 

The American ideal of equality does 
not partake of the Marxian insistence on 
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a classless society. Every society, even 
Russian Communism, quickly develops 
its own aristocracy. True revolutions 
never do more than switch the classes. 
The American ideal merely insists that 
aristocracy must be natural and not arti- 
ficial. In America, no man is an aristocrat 
because of who his father was, but rather 
because of who he himself is. The Amer- 
ican ideal of equality also insists that class 
distinctions be held to a minimum, and 
that no artificial barriers be permitted 
which will prevent a complete reshuffling 
of the class structure in every generation. 
James B. Conant calls this continual and 
rapid readjustment of class and distinc- 
tion “social mobility” or “social fluidity.” 
We must be so organized that no child is 
restricted in his achievements by race, 
birth, or wealth. 

Thomas Jefferson knew that education 
was the only force which could make it 
possible for America to approach this 
ideal of equality. If every man is to have 
an equal chance, he must have access to 
relatively equal opportunity to improve 
his own capacities. This is the origin of 
our concept of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. To be sure, some must 
lead and some must work and follow, 
but the American public school is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that every child 
shall have the opportunity through ability 
and industry to lead if he is able to do so; 
and that the factors of race, birth 
wealth shall be held to a minimum in the 
process through which he finds his natu- 
ral place among his fellows. 

No society can afford to condone the 
terrible tragedy of undeveloped genius 
and unfulfilled aims. In his novel Jude 
the Obscure, Thomas Hardy deals un- 
affectedly with the fret and fever, the 
derision and disaster which develop when 
human aspirations are thwarted by arti- 
ficial barriers of birth or class. 


We have long recognized that an edu- 
cated electorate is essential for the pres- 
ervation of democracy. Equalization of 
educational opportunity is necessary if 
there is to be any democracy to save. 
Educational opportunity is as basic a 
democratic principle as the right to fair 
trial or freedom of worship. The more 
complex society becomes, the more im- 
portant education becomes as the means 
through which equality of opportunity 
is achieved for our citizens. 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated every time we segregate children 
of a minority race or discriminate against 
those of Mexican, Japanese, or Jewish 
ancestry. However, there is danger at the 
moment of our assuming that desegrega- 
tion is in itself a panacea which will guar- 
antee equality. Although desegregation 
does exemplify our high national pur- 
pose, it is merely a beginning and in itself 
guarantees nothing. 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated when we penalize the rural child by 
paying his teacher less and permitting 
educational conditions prevalent in rural 
areas to be disgracefully below those in 
our cities. 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated by the dramatic differentials in 
school support in our various states. The 
Office of Education publication Expendi- 
tures for Education at the Midcentury* 
makes very clear that the financial sup- 
port of education in the United States 
does not substantiate our protestation of 
faith in equal opportunity for the nation’s 
children. In 1950 the median annual ex- 
penditure for a 29-unit elementary or a 
22-unit high school classroom was $7,627 
in New York and $1,451 in Mississippi. 


tone “am D. Hutchins and Albert D. Munse, 


Ex itures for Education at the Midcentury 
(Washington, D. C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1953). 
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In fact, over 40 per cent of all the chil- 
dren in the public schools of the latter 
state were, in 1950, attending schools 
where the total annual expenditure per 
classroom unit was less than $1,000. Even 
as late as 1951 the average Negro teach- 
er’s salary in Mississippi was $918 per 
year. 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated every time any child grows up 
without an opportunity to learn to read 
or write. During World War II, 716,000 
men were declared unfit for military 
service because of mental or educational 
deficiencies. A recent study’ highlights 
the tragic loss of manpower which 
being permitted in this country because 
of inadequate educational facilities. The 
rejections for mental and educational 
reasons varied from nine per thousand 
white registrants in the far west to 202 
per thousand Negro registrants in the 
southeast. Even today a white child born 
in the Ozark or Appalachian Mountains, 
or a Negro child born in the rural south 
faces odds of about one to three that he 
will never learn to read and write. Every 
year 125,000 boys and girls in the United 
States pass out of the compulsory school 
age without learning to read and write. 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated by the dramatic facts in a recent re- 
port by Wolfle.* Statistics indicate that 
the most potent factors in determining 
who gets a college education are who his 
parents are, where he lives, and the race 
to which he belongs. If these factors are 
in the youngster’s favor, he has an ex- 
cellent chance to enter a good college 
even though his ability is not at all ex- 

2 Eli Ginzberg 
Uneducated (New York 
Press, 1953). 

2 Dael. Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent, The Report of the Commission 


on Human Resources and Advanced Training 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954). 


and Oe Ww. Bray y, The 


lumbia University 


ceptional. Of the top 20 per cent of our 
high school graduates, more than one- 
third never get a college education. We 
are, in this group, losing more than a 
third of our potential reservoir of genius 
and leadership in technical and profes- 
sional fields. This comprehensive study 
indicates that our college and university 
student bodies could be doubled without 
lowering the median ability of the group. 
There are as many capable youths out- 
side our colleges as are attending them. 
This condition is virtual cultural suicide 
in a nation which faces serious shortages 
in all areas of technical and professional 
talent. One should be able to say cate- 
gorically that no willing youth in the 
top third of his age group in ability 
should be denied a college education no 
matter what his race may be, where he 
may live, or who his parents are. 

If public education is to be an efficient 
equalizer, the resources of the country 
must be efficiently mobilized for its sup- 
port. This means federal, state, and local 
responsibility. Large segments of wealth 
in this country are pre-empted as tax 
sources by the federal government. There 
are millions of children residing in states 
where adequate educational opportunity 
could not be provided at local and state 
levels except through confiscatory taxa- 
tion. E very major study of school 
finances in the last twenty years has de- 
veloped support for the thesis that a fair 
distribution of educational opportunity 
cannot be achieved except through fed- 
eral aid. Unfulfilled aims and undevel- 
oped talent are just as tragic when they 
are the result of being born in a poor 
state as when they result from being born 
with a colored skin. The tragedy is 
doubled when both misfortunes befall 
the same child. 

The danger of federal control of edu- 
cation is to some merely a convenient 
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excuse and to others an eager rationaliza- 
tion. The profession has fallen into a trap 
by joining its critics in loudly decrying 
the danger of federal control. Dangerous 
federal controls are highly improbable 
and some federal control would be emi- 
nently desirable. The federal government 
could well establish minimum standards 
for teacher education, school building 
construction, length of the school term, 
and many other physical aspects of the 
school program, at the same time recog- 
nizing that control of what children 
study and how they are taught must re- 
main with the thousands of local school 
boards throughout the United States. 
The local school board is the most 
fiercely independent and autonomous 
unit in American government. Informed 
students of educational history are not 
worried about these local units surren- 
dering their prerogatives in protecting 
our children from the regimentation and 
thought control which would be so in- 
imical to our freedom. There is nothing 
inherently dangerous in federal subsidies. 
History proves that subsidy brings con- 
trol only when control is planned and 
desired, and control can be avoided when 
it is considered inadvisable. Congress, to 
a man, loudly disavows any intent to in- 
terfere with the nature of the educational 
program. Educational leadership in our 
schools and colleges has been derelict in 
its hesitancy to take a bold and united 
position on the issue of federal aid for the 
public schools. 

Just as the federal government must 
take the responsibility for correcting the 
great disparity in financial ability in the 
states, so each state must assume the re- 
sponsibility for providing the machinery 
for bringing up the quality of the educa- 
tional offerings in impoverished commu- 
nities. State support should come from 
non-property taxes and should amount 


to at least one-half of the total current 
expense of the local school districts. 
Many states have far to go to discharge 
this responsibility. The state program of 
equalization should be tied into the pro- 
gram of federal aid, and together these 
programs should guarantee an acceptable 
foundation program for any school dis- 
trict in the nation. 

One of the most critical problems con- 
fronting local districts in discharging 
their fair share of school support is the 
archaic hodgepodge of property assess- 
ment procedures which still exists. The 
shocking inequality of assessments, to- 
gether with outworn tax limitation laws, 
must be corrected state by state. 

Every child in America has the right 
to access to a competent teacher. As far 
as competence can be affected by pro- 
fessional training, it should be equalized 
throughout the country. This can be ac- 
complished only through a national pro- 
gram of professional accreditation and 
federal financial assistance. 

Equalization of opportunity will not 
be achieved by treating all individuals 
alike. To treat two individuals of widely 
differing ability alike is usually to deny 
opportunity to both. Education can be 
the vehicle for achieving equal oppor- 
tunity only when it provides the special 
services through which teachers may be 
assisted in diagnosing individual differ- 
ences, needs, and talents. The differentia- 
tion of treatment which this approach 
demands cannot be achieved in a pro- 
gram of mass instruction. Individual at- 
tention is absolutely impossible under 
present teacher loads in many parts of 
the country. Discrimination against a 
child which results from the fact that an 
over-burdened teacher does not have 
time for him may be just as harmful as 
discrimination which develops in bigotry 
or prejudice. 
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The professional and technical man- 
power crisis must be faced on a national 
level. The teacher shortage is only one 
aspect of a much broader problem. Some 
coordination of the numberless scholar- 
ship programs now in existence must be 
undertaken. The Office of Education 
could well call together the directors of 
all significant scholarship programs both 
public and private, and offer some lead- 
ership in determining a line of attack 
which will give hope of guaranteeing a 
college education to all of our top quin- 
tile in ability. This is an immediate possi- 
bility and should be expanded as rapidly 
as possible to cover the top third of our 
high school graduates. 

The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, in 1947, made the following 
recommendation: 


The American people should set as their 
ultimate goal an educational system in which, 
at no level, will a qualified individual in any 
part of the country encounter an insuper- 
able economic barrier to the kind of educa- 
tion suited to his aptitude and interest. 


This is the ideal simply and briefly stated. 
So far, each of us may shrug and say, 
“Why doesn’t somebody do something 


about this state of affairs? There isn’t, 
after all, anything / can do.” There is, 
after all, plenty anyone can do if he 
actually gets a “burden” to do it. If you 


were classroom teachers, I would ask 
you a few simple questions. 

Do you ever give preference to chil- 
dren in your school or in your room be- 
cause of who their parents are? Do Mex- 
ican children in your school have equal 
opportunity in student affairs? Is your 
school for migrants as good as the school 
down town? Is it a bit harder for a Negro 
boy to get an A in your class than it is 
for the son of your friend who owns 
the lumber y ard? Do you permit a child- 
created aristocracy to hold sway on the 
playground? Do you apply the same 
promotion and grading policies to chil- 
dren from both sides of the track? Do 
you hold the son of the president of the 
board of education to the same standards 
which you demand of Mrs. Boskowsky’s 
boy? Now make up some questions of 
your own which fit your particular situ- 
ation. Answer them honestly, and then 
ask yourself whether the answers would 
please the young red-headed man at the 
second-story window in Philadelphia. 

America’s unique contribution to the 
world will not be automation, or mass 
production, or perhaps not art, music, 
or poetry. We have in America through 
education the opportunity to approach 
in reality the age-old ideal of a society 
of free and equal men. If we succeed, this 
will be our unique contribution to hu- 
man history. 
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Epo linking of religion and educa- 


tion in a conference topic is alto- 
gether natural; the only element of nov- 
elty in it is that we all recognize it at 
once as defining a problem. To one who 
lived in ancient times or in medieval Eu- 
rope, the idea that religion and education 
could be separated would surely have 
been incomprehensible. I mention this at 
the outset not with a view to minimizing 
the contemporary problem in this area, 
for it is a major one, but rather to remind 
us that in the perspective of history the 
tendency to exclude religion from gen- 
eral education is the real innovation. If 
this fact is kept in mind, some of the 
polemics usually attending a discussion 
of this topic may be avoided. 

On the other hand, those who see the 
problem only in terms of restoring to the 
schools something that was mistakenly 
or wantonly taken from them have so 
oversimplified it as to make it well-nigh 
insoluble. What has happened to educa- 
tion in this respect is a reflection of what 
has happened to our culture and of his- 
torical developments which, as now seen, 
have the aspect of inevitability. History 
is, to be sure, continually subject to 
fresh interpretation, but efforts to repeal 
history are always disastrous! Let it be 
granted at once that the fragmentizing of 
Christendom, which was a feature of the 
modern era, and the rise of the modern 
scientific movement brought about a new 


situation in which religious education 
could not, without much tension, be car- 
ried on in a common school. At least this 
has been our experience in America. On 
the positive side, we have seen the rise 
of a new ideal, called cultural pluralism, 
which makes a common religious educa- 
tion program quite unacceptable. We 
must approach our inquiry with these 
limitations in mind. 

My chief purpose—my hope—in this 
brief paper is to restate the problem of 
relating religion to education in the 
United States as a matter of public policy 
in a way that may render it somewhat 
less formidable than it is commonly made 
to appear. What I have to say applies 
chiefly to the public school. This is the 
main focus of controversy since, for the 
most part and for a variety of reasons, 
the role of religion in higher education 
has been emerging progressively without 
serious hindrance. 

Now what would be a desirable role 
for religion in a religiously homogeneous 
society—that is to say, in a society in 
which basic religious beliefs and practices 
were as widely shared as, let us say, belief 
in the authority of the Sixth Command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill”? It would 
seem to go without argument that such a 
society would put religion at the core 
of its educational system. This is why a 
strongly self-conscious religious fellow- 
ship with uniform creed and ritual is 
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commonly disposed to maintain, so far 
as practicable, its own schools. Odd as it 
may sound to many ears, the modern 
unitary conception of the educative proc- 
ess, comprehending both formal and in- 
formal procedures, outside the school as 
well as within it, gives direct support to 
those who find it impossible to divide 
education into two parts: the secular and 
the sacred. 

It is one of the anomalies of the edu- 
cational situation in America that the 
most alert and vocal defenders of the 
public secular school are theoretically at 
one with the exponents of sectarian 
schools in opposing an arbitrary separa- 
tion between the sacred and the secular. 
But I must say that on their own premises 
the former tend to be less consistent than 
the latter. For the friends of the religious 
day school are insisting that religious 
faith is relevant to the whole of life, while 
the defenders of the public secular school 
often argue as if secular education were 
complete and adequate in itself and as if 
religion had no relevance to it. 

It is my considered judgment that mili- 
tant defenders of the public schools 
against the “intrusion” of religion have 
stood in their own light and have been 
losing ground because they have failed to 
offer convincing arguments for what is 
really an important cause. That cause is 
the preservation of religious liberty on 
the one hand and educational freedom 
on the other. Candidly, I am often at a 
loss to know which, in a given situation, 
it is More important to oppose—a total 
disregard of religious faith as a mere per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, on the one hand, or, 
on the other hand, an overriding ortho- 
doxy that would invoke the sanction of 
the state for a religious belief. It is pres- 
ently of the greatest importance that the 
rationale for the public secular school 
under the American system of govern- 


ment be stated in clear and unprejudicial 
fashion. 

The place to begin, I think, is with a 
clarification of the position of those who 
feel that the public schools are being 
threatened with encroachment by re- 
ligion. Characteristically, that position 
has two aspects which I venture, with all 
respect, to call irreconcilable. The first 
is the contention that separation between 
church and state is, and was intended to 
be, separation between religion and gov- 
ernment. This position had for a time the 
support of the United States Supreme 
Court. It is essentially a dualistic doctrine 
of “two spheres” and is not without philo- 
sophical respectability. But this is only 
one half of the position of the militant 
group to which I am drawing attention. 
The other half is a “liberal” —sometimes 
called “humanist”—definition of religion. 
The theologians and ecclesiastics, it is 
contended, have defined religion nar- 
rowly, whereas it should be conceived 
as a lofty, universal outreach of the hu- 
man spirit. Now an eminent sanction can 
be appealed to for support of a broad 
ethical definition of religion—no other 
than the New Testament itself. The 
Epistle of James declares that “pure re- 
ligion . . . is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
oneself unspotted from the world.” To 
be sure, these are fighting words for 
theologians. Martin Luther had no use 
for the Epistle of James. Yet I should 
think that people who are eager to rid 
religion of metaphysics might find it 
worth quoting. 

But my point is that one cannot have it 
both ways, as the no-religion-in-the- 
schools people often seem bent on doing. 
With all respect, I suggest that one half 
of their argument negates the other half. 
If the doctrine of the two spheres is 
sound, then a tax-supported school has 
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nothing whatever to do with religion. 
But if religion embraces in a majestic 
sweep all that is noble in life—and I in- 
terpret contemporary “humanism” as so 
maintaining—then religion must, and 
does, permeate public education, at least 
in intention and effort. 

Now this difficulry ought to be sus- 
ceptible of resolution. That is to say, it 
should be possible to state the rationale 
for the secular school in a consistent way. 
May I suggest how it should be put? The 
militant defenders of the secular school 
against all critics of it on the ground of 
neglect of religion are really arguing 
from a_ philosophical premise, namely 
that the essence of religion is not in any 
metaphysic that it may proclaim, but in 
its ethical teaching and discipline; ergo, 
the flower of religion as our Western cul- 
ture knows it is in fact recognized, sanc- 
tioned, and exalted in our public schools. 
To adapt a current phrase, this is really 
one form of the “common-core” argu- 
ment. That is to say, abstracting from our 
many sectarian religious systems their 
common ethical core we have a body of 
moral teachings for which a virtually uni- 
versal sanction may be claimed. 

I think such a position makes sense. 
This application of the common-core 
idea—in contrast to a creedal application 
—can be rationally defended. Indeed, I 
am prepared myself to defend the propo- 
sition that the only elements of religion 
on the side of which the public, tax-sup- 
ported school may properly range itself 
authoritatively are the ethical elements 
which our culture has derived largely 
from our ancestral faiths. If I were try- 
ing to refute all criticisms of public edu- 
cation on the score of its treatment of 
religion, I chink I would proclaim—-truth- 
fully-—that our schools are now teaching 
affirmatively important elements of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. I have always 


opposed the common core proposal when 
put forward in creedal terms, but the ap- 
proach I am now suggesting should put 
the whole issue in more discussible and 
more rational form. 

This brings us to the question of the 
place that religious beliefs and observ- 
ances should have in general education. 
Here it is gratifying to record an impres- 
sive and apparently growing consensus in 
favor of the study of religious beliefs, 
rituals, and activity programs as aspects 
of the culture. The Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education of the American 
Council on Education has advocated this 
explicitly—with the exclusion of all 
creedal indoctrination—since 1947, when 
it published its first report, The Relation 
of Religion to Public Education. The 
Educational Policies Commission ad- 
vanced and defended the same proposal 
in 1951. Note that I use the word “study” 
instead of “teaching.” Although some of 
us think that teaching at its best is guided 
study, word associations are so strong 
that many educators seem unable to give 
any other meaning to the term “teaching 
religion” than planned indoctrination. 
Hence I have thought a strategic retreat 
from the word “teach,” in this context, 
to be the better part of valor. 

To be sure, this approach to the mat- 
ter encounters a theoretical objection. It 
lends itself to characterization as teaching 
about religion, and since modern educa- 
tional theory stresses active involvement 
on the part of the learner, it is said that 
teaching about is-not education at all. I 
find it difficule to take this contention 
seriously. It “proves” altogether too 
much. For it would make the study of 
social and political theories—to say noth- 
ing of political corruption—impossible. 
It should be obvious that the desirable de- 
gree of “involvemenc” is attained in an 
all-out, concerned effort to understand. 
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At this point let me try to clear up 
what seems to be a misunderstanding of 
the proposal that religion be studied ob- 
jectively in the public school. The cur- 
riculum of the school is, in the nature of 
the case, a reflection of the cultural situ- 
ation. Society makes its schools the bear- 
ers of its cherished traditions and expects 
the curriculum to be weighted with its 
major concerns. The very important role 
of religion in the culture creates a pre- 
sumption with reference to it which the 
schools find themselves bound to respect. 
But this is not, for the tax-supported 
school, a presumption that the creeds of 
religion are true, but rather a presump- 
tion that the challenge of religion is im- 
portant. This is why the American Coun- 
cil’s committee included in its first report 
the following passage: “The intensive 
cultivation of religion is, and always has 
been, the function of religious institu- 
tions. To create an awareness of its im- 
portance is a responsibility of public edu- 
cation. In creating such an awareness the 
school is but rounding out its educational 
task, which culminates in the building of 
durable convictions about the meaning 
of life and personal commitments based 
upon them. The school cannot dictate 
these convictions and commitments, but 
it can, and should, foster a sense of the 
obligation to achieve them as a supreme 
moral imperative and to that end bring 
its students into contact with the spiritual 
resources of the community.” In other 
words, the community has no right to 
press for an affirmative response to the 
challenge of religion, but it may properly 
seck a positive and sincere response. 

There has been much discussion of the 
schools’ “neutrality” with respect to re- 
ligion. If by neutrality is meant the with- 
holding of pressures fora religious com- 
mitment, then it seems clearly normative 
for the public school. But if it means that 


the school atmosphere is as conducive 
to unconcern or superciliousness about 
religion as it is to a serious and reverent 
attitude toward it, then neutrality is im- 
possible in the vast majority of Ameri- 
can communities. Moreover, it is unde- 
sirable. The public school, let it be re- 
membered, is the creature not of the 
state as such, but of the community. The 
state does, and should, require it to pre- 
serve religious liberty; it may not evan- 
gelize. But a school that belongs to the 
community is bound to bear, in some sig- 
nificant sense and degree, the cultural 
stamp of the community. 

It is just here, I think, that most of our 
difficulties have arisen. The Fducational 
Policies Commission has correctly said 
that the public school should be hospi- 
table to religion: its attitude toward re- 
ligious beliefs should be “one of friendly 
and sympathetic understanding.” But 
there is an important difference between 
that and the position taken by some of 
our religious bodies and some school au- 
thorities who would commit the schools 
to a religious philosophy. To demand 
such a commitment is to apply a religious 
test to applicants for teaching positions 
—or in default of an actual test, to adopt 
a hypocritical position. Again, the school 
is a creature of the community, and there 
are innumerable communities where no 
wise school administrator or school board 
will overlook the part that religious affili- 
ation plays in all-round cultural accept- 
ability. But to implement such consid- 
erations by official compulsions and 
prohibitions i is to invoke the authority of 
the state for a violation of religious lib- 
erty. And protection of religious liberty 
is the beginning and the end of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

This proposal that religion be studied 
objectively in the public school does not 
mean that it be studied as a “subject,” al- 
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though elective courses in contemporary 
religion in America may be quite feasible 
and desirable in senior high school. In es- 
sence, our proposal is that in every dis- 
cipline to which religion is in some form 
or degree “intrinsic” the religious phase 
of that discipline should have proportion- 
ate attention. In literature, this means 
study of the religious classics. In history, 
it means thoughtful attention to religious 
movements. In the arts the relevance of 
religion is obvious. In the social studies 
program it means following, with espect 
to religious institutions, the general pat- 
tern of social studies projects. That is to 
say, by means of visitation, interview, 
and authorized interpretations, the stu- 
dents learn how their community lives re- 
ligiously, just as they learn in other proj- 
ects how it lives economically and po- 
litically. 

Here again we repeatedly run into 
confusion by talking about a “non-sec- 
tarian’ ’ approach to religion in the public 


schools. What I have been discussing is 


not non-sectarian at all; it is multi-sec- 
tarian, if you will. That is to say, it is un- 
prejudiced looking at religion where you 
find it and as you find it in the commu- 
nity, in the nation, in the world. Religion 
in concrete, institutional form is always 
sectarian, and to propose the introduc- 
tion of “non-sectarian” religion into the 
school is not only unrealistic and abor- 
tive; it is to get into hot water at once. 
For the very effort to put together in the 
classroom what are assumed to be com- 
monly accepted religious beliefs is to 
court suspicion that a synthetic public 
school religion is in the making. 

The word “sectarian” has an extremely 
vague meaning at best, except to theolo- 
gians and church historians. In judicial 
practice the “sectarian” is a de facto, not 
a de jure, concept; it can be used only to 
designate whatever raises a row. 


The proposal for objective study of 
religion seems to many so obviously 
proper as to need no defense. Yet one 
cannot safely make any such inference. 
When it was put forward by the Ameri- 
can Council’s committee, an otherwise 
highly intelligent educational leader de- 
nounced it is an attempt to inject religion 
into every course of study! What the 
proposal means, of course, is that religious 
subject matter should not be ejected from 
any discipline of which it is clearly an 
integral part. 

Objection has been frequently offered 
to the proposal on the ground that re- 
ligion is a uniquely controversial subject 
and popular sensibilities will not stand 
the strain of objective inquiry in this 
area. There was a time when this was a 
more plausible contention than it is now. 
I think it can no longer be contended that 
religion is a uniquely explosive subject. 
Evidence is continually appearing that 
serious study of political and economic 
theories and movements is much more 
likely to arouse controversy and protest 
than the study of religion. Witness the 
almost incredible attacks on UNESCO 
and the systematic efforts to discredit our 
great educational foundations. 

The issue is, in the final analysis, one of 
the importance of religion in the culture. 
Those who regard it as really important 
are not likely to shy away from it merely 
on the ground of its controversial char- 
acter, any more than they would avoid 
economics and politics though they know 
them to be explosive. 

It is a presupposition, of course, of the 
argument presented here that liberal arts 
colleges and teacher education institu- 
tions will undertake to prepare teachers 
for handling religious subject matter 
when and as it appears in their own 
fields. It should go without saying that a 
common-sense rule must apply here as 
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elsewhere: there are explosive commu- 
nity situations which make educational 
progress in any area difficult and would 
render any departu re from precedent pres- 
ently unwise. What is needed is the same 
educational wisdom, statesmanship, and 
administrative skill that we have learned 
to expect in other educational tasks. 
Having sketched—all too briefly— 

what to many of us seems desirable and 
proper with respect to religion in the 
school program, let us consider the Con- 
stitutional and legal aspects of the prob- 
lem. As every interested person knows, 
the principal locus of control in this area 
shifted a few years ago from the states 
to the federal government. The states, 
which in our system have primary re- 
sponsibility for education, had developed 
a variety of patterns with respect to re- 
ligion, but no consistent policy beyond 
the banning of all public aid to sectarian 
schools and all sectarian instruction in 
public schools. But in 1947, in the Ever- 


son case, and a year later in the McCol- 


lum case, the United States Supreme 
Court laid down the doctrine that “neither 
a state nor the federal government can 

. pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another.” The rule thus laid down in 
absolute fashion raised all manner of ques- 
tions. The Court had previously upheld 
the right of the states to provide free 
secular textbooks to children in non- 
public schools—an obvious example of 
“aid to all religions” that elect to main- 
tain their own schools. The Everson case 
itself, in which this rigid doctrine was 
formulated, was decided in favor of the 
State of New Jersey with respect to its 
policy of providing bus transportation 
to children attending non-public schools. 
Obviously, the provision of textbooks 
and transportation—to say nothing of the 
provision of school lunches, which has 


gone unchallenged in the federal courts 
—gives very great “aid” to the religious 
bodies concerned. 

The Everson-McCollum doctrine, with- 
out reference to the particular matters 
decided in either case, was so startlingly 
out of line with existing practice in many 
areas that clarification of it was inevitable. 
It came with a vengeance in 1952 in the 
Zorach case, which arose in New York. 
Like the McCollum case, which arose in 
Illinois, it involved a released-time plan 
of weekday religious education. The de- 
tails need not concern us here. Suffice it 
to say that to the consternation and dis- 
gust of several dissenting Justices—in- 
cluding Mr. Justice Black, who had writ- 
ten the ruling opinions in both Everson 
and McCollum—the Court propounded 
a very different doctrine. In a word, the 
principle of friendly cooperation between 
the state and religious bodies was substi- 
tuted for that of absolute separation. The 
difference in tone and in philosophy be- 
tween Zorach on the one hand, and Ever- 
son and McCollum on the other is so 
marked that the entire issue may be said 
to have been opened up again. 

There is room for the inference that 
a majority of the Court came to recog- 
nize the doctrinaire and unrealistic—not 
to say unenforceable—character of 
absolutist doctrine, and stepped down as 
gracefully as possible. However, this 
latest decision, if more realistic than its 
predecessors, nevertheless leaves much to 
be desired in terms of judicial clarity. In 
one layman's opinion, we are now not 
very far from where we were, legally 
speaking, before the Supreme Court be- 
gan its rather strange excursion into this 
area eight years ago. In any case, there 
seems to be no legal inhibition at the 
present time, except as state courts may 
venture to erect such, to any policy or 
practice defended in this paper. 
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It should be said with emphasis, how- 
ever, that there is no one solution of our 
problem, and no one pattern that can be 
considered normative for the country as 
a whole. In a community that is both 
strongly religious and comparatively ho- 
mogeneous in religious terms, pressures 
are almost sure to develop that do vio- 
lence to religious liberty, but for which 
no remedy is at hand. In many instances, 
no doubt, a minimum of religious fea- 
tures in school assembly programs that 
will satisfy the community's sense of fit- 
ness will nevertheless infringe the rights 
of small minorities as a discriminating 
court would define them. Yet to force the 
issue might considerably worsen the sit- 
uation of the individuals and families on 
whose behalf it is done. 

It will often be found, I think, that in 
a clash between freedom of worship, as 
claimed by a majority, and that immu- 
nity from religious pressure which is due 
in Christmas ob- 
servances, for example—an adjustment 
representing “rough justice” is all that 
can be expected. There is no complete 
justice in a dynamic society, as we have 
learned the hard way in the continuing 
struggle over civil liberties. Obviously, to 
enjoin every group activity that offends 
some individual would not only be im- 
possible as a sustained policy; it would 
inflict serious social hardship on the per- 
son who was ostensibly a beneficiary. I 
am stressing this matter because of my 
great concern to have a realistic approach 
to the problem substituted for one that 
has been doctrinaire and, in my judg- 
ment, inept. 

It is desired that we discuss here some 
basic questions about religion in relation 
to other disciplines. I would like to offer 
some comments in this connection. It 
should be kept in mind, of course, that 
the study of religion as a phase of the 


a dissenting minority 


culture presupposes no agreement on a 
definition of religion or on religious phi- 
losophy. An objective approach to reli- 
gion involves taking it as one finds it— 
or, so to speak, as the man in the street 
regards it. But certainly in colleges and 
universities and in teacher education in- 
stitutions, where a considerable measure 
of maturity is taken for granted, ques- 
tions arising in the philosophy and psy- 
chology of religion must be explored. 
This is true both in private and in public 
institutions. Certain generalizations seem 
to me warranted, though I put them for- 
ward not dogmatically but as expressions 
of opinion. 

First, religion has affinity, as a disci- 
pline, with philosophy and the arts rather 
than with the sciences. As Professor John 
Herman Randall has said, we should keep 
in mind that “knowledge is knowledge 
and not faith, and that faith is faith and 
not knowledge.” Religion is not, as com- 
pared to science, a parallel road to truth. 
Its insights and illuminations are not in 
the factual realm; they are of a different 
order. They concern ultimate values and 
ends. Whenever religion has undertaken 
to speak authoritatively in the scientific 
realm it has had to accept correction. 
This functional distinction should be 
frankly recognized. By the same token, 
teachers of science should make clear that 
science is not a “way of life.” 

Second, religion is vitally related to 
morality in the lives of those who ex- 
perience religion at a high level. As a 
powerful sanction it can operate with 
disastrous results if it is crude, ignorant, 
and undisciplined. A recurring question 
in moral education concerns the ade- 
quacy of moral sanctions that have no 
transcendental dimension. Is an objective 
natural law—a “public philosophy” as 
Walter Lippmann calls it—a necessary 
support for moral character? No one 
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can, it seems to me, answer dogmatically. 
Certainly, a tax-supported school is no 
place for declaring that a person cannot 
be morally good without being reli- 
giously orthodox. It is possible to hold, 
as many of us do, that without some 
cosmic support ethical convictions are 
not likely to survive generation after 
generation. But this is an opinion—even 
a conviction, perhaps—but not a demon- 
strated fact. 

Third, religion is a major factor in 
personal development, provided the re- 
ligious experience is deep and vital. I can 
do no better here than to cite the late 
George Santayana’s definition of piety: 
“a reverent attachment to the sources of 
one’s being and a steadying of one’s life 
by that attachment.” I would settle for 
that as a definition of religion in its most 
personal aspect. 

Fourth, the role of religion in counsel- 
ing at all age levels is potentially very 
great. Since educational guidance takes 
account of the totality of personal re- 
sources and of environmental condition- 
ing it seems clear that a counselor, what- 
ever his or her own religious affiliation, 
or lack of it, should utilize the religious 
elements of a growing person’s experi- 
ence in a way that is authentic for the 
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person himself. There can be no question 
of intrusion here: the counselor is simply 
working with the materials at hand. 

It may have been noted that I have re- 
frained from making the avowal, cus- 
tomary for a Protestant in a discussion 
like this, of complete loyalty to the pub- 
lic school. This is not because I am less 
devoted to it than the next person. Some 
of the richest experiences of my life 
came to me in public schools. Until I 
went to college I never attended any 
other. But we are here concerned with 
religion, and for anyone who holds a re- 
ligious faith it has top priority. I do not 
hold with those of my co-religionists 
who say they are for public schools no 
matter what—and then perhaps proceed 
to make serious demands on them. If I 
did not believe the public school could 
deal effectually with the cultural deficit 
we have been discussing | would turn a 
more willing ear to those who are calling 


for more religious or independent schools. 
But I do believe that what is needed in 
public education can be supplied, that 
what should be done can be done, and 


that we are now moving in the right di- 
rection. I have great confidence in the 
public school. 
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ing development as an idea 
and a method has captured the 
imagination and interest of that segment 
of the professional and governmental 
world which is concerned with improve- 
ment and change among underdeveloped 
peoples. In its more common usage the 
term refers to the attempts to improve 
the physical, social, and economic well- 
being of primarily agrarian peoples. 
Agencies of the United States through 
its Point Four program, of the United 
Nations, and of the cooperating countries 
have supplied most of the money and 
personnel for these ventures. 
Technical assistance programs have 
made it possible for technicians from 
such areas as health, education, and agri- 
culture to survey conditions, recommend 
or institute remedial changes, or train 
and educate members of local communi- 
ties in skills needed to achieve certain 
types of objectives. Sometimes a rural 
sociologist or cultural anthropologist has 
been available to advise ways and means 
of introducing new cultural practices or 
to point out some of the problems in- 
volved in relating these programs to na- 
tive cultures. Only a small portion of this 
total effort, however, may be properly 
labeled as community development. Much 
of it consists of technical assistance which 
includes large-scale developments beyond 


the capabilities of villagers, or more mod- 
est ventures such as malaria control or 
skills in utilizing fertilizers. This type of 
assistance has been an administrative 
function in cooperation with the central 
government. Technical assistance has been 
incorporated as a policy of government 
in many countries, but only in India has 
there been achieved a full-scale indige- 
nous community development program, 
although a good beginning has been made 
in some of the countries of the Moslem 
world, in Southeast Asia, and in a few 
places elsewhere. 

I should like to raise a question whether 
the methods and techniques of commu- 
nity development can be applied with 
approximately equal success to the prob- 
lems of contemporary industrial cities. 

This is not an easy problem with which 
to deal. One difficulty is the absence of 
empirical experience based upon this 
type of approach within an industrial 
city. In addition, the contrast between 
agrarian and industrial community life 
is so great that doubt may be expressed 
as to their comparability. Furthermore, it 
is questionable whether we possess un- 
derstandings of the dynamics of urban 
life which remotely approximate those 
understandings that have been achieved 
from the many studies made of peasant 
communities, Such studies have aided 
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immeasurably in showing the nature and 
significance of socio-cultural aspects of 
community life. The magnitude of the 
task of comprehending the diversities of 
urban life and organization when com- 
pared with the simplicities of village life 
may leave us discouraged. Nevertheless, 
if the community development process 
releases energies which lead to new 
achievements as well as possibilities for 
future growth, cannot similar procedures 
do the same for industrial communities? 

Fortunately, it is not our task to at- 
tempt a solution for the problems of the 
industrial metropolis. Instead, we have 
limited ourselves to problems involved 
in the transference of a specific type of 
approach. We can discern an existing 
pattern among those who are now strug- 
gling with the physical and social prob- 
lems which afflict our big cities. The 
numerous commissions and agencies, 
public and private, which work with 
problems of disease, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, sanitation, congestion, crime, hous- 
ing, transportation, education, recreation, 
and cultural activities contribute greatly 
to ameliorating the lot of the unfortunate 
and provide services of varying quality 
for the remainder. Whatever the results, 
neither the organization nor the phi- 
losophy of these government and private 
agencies meets the criteria of community 
development. To delineate these criteria, 
let us turn to a statement from a recent 
report issued by the Foreign Operation 
Administration." 


Community Development is a technique 
for stimulating organized self-help under- 
takings through the democratic process. It 
aims to mobilize the principal resource of 
most sulasdepdienel astinediae man- 
power and their interest in improving their 
1 Foreign Operations Administration “FOA 
Policy, ncept, Methods and Organization 
with Respect to Community Development,” 
September 4, 1954. (Mimeographed) 


own lot—once they have become aware 
that improvement is possible. It is not a 
technical assistance project in and of itself, 
but rather is one method of carrying out 
technical assistance programs. It is not com- 
munity development unless it aids in secur- 
ing a coordinated, rather than a segmented, 
approach to the interrelated problems of a 
community. 

This definition provides us with two 
key aspects which set community devel- 
opment apart from the kind of routine 
or special activities which characterize 
the formalized administrative functions 
of an industrial city. These are, first, “or- 
ganized self-help undertakings” which, 
second, seek “a coordinated, rather than 
a segmented, approach to the interre- 
lated problems of a community.” 

For a program to meet the require- 
ments of community development it 
must be people-centered. It is people 
who determine the needs, provide the 
leadership, guide and participate in the 
action, and in their own way incorporate 
changes into a way of life. They hold 
both a right and an obligation for con- 
trol of the communal destiny. 

In this sense may we not then include 
as community development the natural 
history of all human communities? Since 
we are seeking to discover if there are 
similarities between community develop- 
ment method and community activities 
of men in the ancient or recent past, let 
us consider “wo contrasting approaches. 
The vast engineering projects of the 
Roman Empire in North Africa and the 
Middle East brought new life, for a time 
at least, to the settled peoples of these 
regions. These efforts resemble large- 
scale technical assistance projects of to- 
day but do not fit our definition. In con- 
trast to these centrally planned and ad- 
ministered improvements we have the ac- 
tivities of early settlers of town and coun- 
tryside in the newly opened western 
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lands of the United States. Should we say 
these pioneers, in their communal efforts 
to build roads, schools, and churches, and 
to establish industry and commerce, were 
also within the tradition of community 
development? 

The tradition of community improve- 
ment continues to run strong in con- 
temporary American life. Some of the 
efforts have become institutionalized on 
national, state, or local levels. And al- 
though it is not our purpose to provide 
an inventory of such activities, brief ref- 
erence to some of them will show the 
magnitude of the effort. Among the 
groups interested in one or more aspects 
of community life are the Chambers of 
Commerce, industrial development com- 
mittees, city planning commissions, coun- 
cils of social agencies, luncheon clubs, 
schools, churches, citizen councils and a 
variety of governmental agencies. Prom- 
inent in this latter category is the agri- 
cultural extension service as well as the 
extension and adult education programs 
of many colleges and universities. Two 
foundations, the Sloan and the Kellogg, 
have been particularly active in develop- 
ing techniques for stimulating commu- 
nity-centered programs. 

Are we justified in concluding that the 
range of activities through which citizens 
of American communities meet their 
civic, political, educational, economic, 
and religious needs, considered as an in- 
clusive whole, represents the counterpart 
of village community development 
within an urban industrial society? On 
the individual level rhe fundamental needs 
are the same. The differences in cultura! 
tradition and social and technological 
complexity are very great indeed, and it 
may well be that the solution of such 
problems as traffic congestion is beyond 
the competence of a people-centered 
program. (At least the social devices we 


now use to find solutions for such prob- 
lems seem vastly remote from the popu- 
lace.) 

We cannot really grapple with the 
problem of transference of the commu- 
nity development method to the urban 
scene unless there is some agreement that 
the present institutional arrangements do 
not and cannot meet adequately the 
standards of human living which we de- 
sire and which we can achieve. There 
have always been a few who have pro- 
tested vigorously against the laissez-faire 
growth of our cities and who have ad- 
vanced concrete proposals for reform. A 
leader among these has been Lewis Mum- 
ford. But unfortunately his prescriptions 
have been largely ignored. Recently, 
A. A. Berle, Jr., has summarized the seri- 
ous plight in which New York City finds 
itself. He sketches with broad strokes 
and appropriate detail an outline of the 
chaos which afflicts this city and places 
primary responsibility for the difficulties 
upon antiquated or conflicting govern- 
mental structures. His solution envisages 
types of political structure which meet 
the interlocking needs of a metropolitan 
area inhabited by sixteen million people, 
yet preserve “the historical collectivity 
of the city for the things it can do” and 
at the same time “liberate and protect 
the village for the things only a village 
can do.” In writing of this latter aspect, 
his words and those of community devel- 
opment advocates are much alike. 


When the plight of our cities is faced up to 
at last, a 7 lat attack on the whole 
= of government in densely popu- 
ated areas seems inescapable. Before this at- 
tack can take place, some basic ideas must 
be clear. There are human values that can 
only be preserved by thinking in terms of 
small areas: the neighborly associations, 
homes and their qualities, contact between 
parents and schools. Even a New Yorker 
thinks not of the city or of his borough but 
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of Gramercy Park or Brooklyn Heights, of 
West End Avenue or Kew Gardens, of his 
nearby school, his precinct police station, 
his familiar grocery. These are qualities of 
the village. For the rest, the city is a vast 
blur operated by political machines, a mayor 
—and other elected officials whose very 
names he hardly knows.? 


The creation of new governmental de- 
vices does not in itself solve the problems 
of human living. They may be desirable 
and necessary rearrangements to meet 
the new conditions of human grouping 
but they do not and cannot provide the 
kind of results which community de- 
velopment has brought to village life. It 
is entirely possible that New York and 
other great cities may be able to solve by 
legislation the administrative snarls which 
prevent urban governments from pro- 
viding the kinds of services for their in- 
habitants which our time permits. Legis- 
lation alone, however, will not hold in 
check the morass of formlessness which 
bureaucratic centralization forces upon 
a people; in fact it may even hasten the 
ultimate emptiness of urban life. 

Although we have postponed consid- 
eration of the role of education in com- 
munity development in order to make 
clear how this approach includes aspects 
usually absent from technical assistance, 
urban administration, or improvement 
projects, and to state our problem in re- 
lation to the method, we are now pre- 
pared to narrow our focus to educational 
process and the school. Our first step is to 
ask if the metropolitan school system 
provides a favorable environment within 
which a community development pro- 
gram might be started. 

It would be surprising indeed if the 
problems facing urban education varied 
extensively from those which face other 
public agencies. There are the perennial 

2 A. A. Berle, Jr., “New York, The Runaway 
City.” The Reporter, September 8, 1955, p. 17. 


deficiencies of money, personnel, facili- 
ties, and public support. As an example, 
in New York City more tax monies are 
used each year for the care of indigents 
than are available for public education. 
Additional funds, however, will not solve 
other types of equally crucial problems. 
The task of administering an educational 
program of great magnitude has inevi- 
tably led to bureaucratization, with its 
resultant rigidities. Teachers and admin- 
istrators find themselves with the alter- 
native of accepting current conditions or 
facing endless frustrations in attempts to 
bring change. 

The loss of the tie between teachers and 
local community and the concomitant 
diminution of the importance of the 
school as a significant local institution are 
characteristic of the urban school. Assign- 
ment of teachers to a particular school is 
made only incidentally on the basis of resi- 
dence or of know ledge of a given locality. 
If they happen to live within the area 
served by the school it is a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance which helps some in their par- 
ticipation in local community affairs. 

The decline of the school as a center 
of community life and the absence of 
feeling that the school belongs to the 
people of the area also contribute to the 
unfavorable situation. Without local con- 
trol there can be little responsibility. Fur- 
thermore, it is doubtful that central bu- 
reaucracy would welcome any measure 
of local participation. It is even more 
doubtful that the administrators would 
know how to stimulate such activity or 
to cooperate with it if it were established. 

Fortunately there are exceptions to this 
generally bleak picture. There are in- 
stances of excellent schools with local 
participation that would exemplify the 
best in school-community relations and 
of the fulfillment of the function of the 
school as a significant community insti- 
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tution. Such schools are testimonials to 
2 dedicated school staff and community 
support, and perhaps can serve as models 
for the kind of educational program 
which may be attained. 

In general, however, there is little evi- 
dence that either the current philosophy 
or the organization of urban school sys- 
tems lends itself to the promotion of 
community development. We must not 
necessarily accept the present situation as 
one without hope; and the schools, with 
all their deficiencies, may offer the most 
fruitful area for change. Institutional ed- 
ucation, however, is only one facet of 
the total educational process, and we 
should also remember that community 
development is a coordinated not a seg- 
mented approach. 

Community development method 
teaches us some lessons which we should 
heed and which should be understood by 
those who constitute the great and grow- 
ing body of planners and administrators, 
if they are to meet the ills of urban in- 
dustrial society. The principles are very 
simple, but apparently they must be 
learned the hard way. Experience has 
shown that conditions cannot be cor- 
rected by law, decree, or experts alone, 
although all of these are useful in their 
place. The local group must shape the 
program in terms of its definition of 
needs, The goal must be one which those 
who are participants can understand, and 
the means to accomplish the objectives 
must lie within their capabilities. At times 
help from the outside is needed and re- 
quested, but its application is under local 
direction. Sometimes it is necessary to 
create new social devices, but these, to 
be effective, must be consonant with the 
cultural pattern of cooperative achieve- 
ment, with opportunity for citizen lead- 


ership to be expressed and strengthened. 
This is one of the aspects of community 


development to which Tannous, who has 
had long experience in this field, gives 
major emphasis. He writes that “the stim- 
ulation and development of adequate 
leadership constitute the most dynamic 
and productive approach to community 
development.”* And he then points out 
that there has been “a tragic neglect or 
abuse of this resource of leadership.” 
What he describes is, unfortunately, an 
oft-repeated story because of the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of those who control 
services for communities to utilize the 
dynamic forces within the local group. 

There is no intention to exclude the 
expert in the process of change, but it 
is primarily as a technician and an out- 
sider that he works within the commu- 
nity. India has met its problem through 
establishing training centers at which 
selected villagers receive training from 
an expert staff. These multiple-purpose 
workers then return to the areas from 
which they came, and are responsible for 
a number of villages. Through this device 
the skills of the highly trained profes- 
sional worker are carried to a much 
larger population and more effectively 
incorporated into ways of living. Taylor* 
proposes that the training of “grass roots” 
workers is necessary for successful com- 
munity development programs. 

Are the barriers of administrative pre- 
rogative and professional status so great 
in our urban culture that we cannot or 
dare not try to overcome them? If not, 
then the community development process 
cannot be transferred, because at its heart 
is the principle that people must achieve 
for themselves. This the people cannot 


* Afif I. Tannous, “Assumptions and Im 
cations of Community Development in Under- 
developed Countries.” Human Organization, 
Vol. 13, No. 3, p. 3, 1954- 

*Carl C. Taylor, “Community Development 
Programs and Methods” (Mimeographed), June 
1954. 
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do if the structures of control and action 
remain remote from them or if the cult 
of expertness places responsibility for 
decision in the hands of the highly trained 
alone. Since the factors of administration 
and professionalism are so deeply inter- 
twined in community organization, any 
change in their definition or operation 
will be most difficult. It is not impossible, 
however. The reclamation of civic re- 
sponsibility is an arduous task hampered 
by inertia and by ineptitude in social 
skills. The reformation of professional 
attitudes has hardly gotten under way, 
but there are encouraging signs of recep- 
tivity for new approaches. Once we 
achieve some unanimity on the nature of 


the problem and need for action, then 
we can forge the new working relation- 
ships through which solutions can be 
found. 

In its final analysis community develop- 
ment may thus be seen as,almost entirely 
an educational problem, using this term 
in its broadest sense. Its application in the 
underdeveloped areas has always had to 
overcome the blindness or rejection of 
administrators and experts on the one 
hand and of peoples bound to traditional 
ways on the other. Each group has had 
to learn how to communicate with the 
other, but the main burden of responsi- 
bility rests with those who are attempting 
to bring change. 
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S EVERAL basic assumptions underlie my 

approach to this discussion: (1) Ed- 
ucation does not function in a social 
vacuum but in and for a given society. 
(2) Education should be directed toward 
the needs of the group, the community, 
and the society fully as much as toward 
the individual. (3) Individuals must con- 
tinually work out adjustments to the cul- 
ture and social organization in which 
they live. This is a matter of accommo- 
dating individualized drives and goals to 
the expectations, values, regulations, and 
sanctions which society has developed to 
control human behavior. (4) Education 
as a means of influencing human behavior 
must be considered in relation to other 
forms of socialization and social control 
in a society. 

Any analysis of new social patterns in 
the United States must begin with demo- 
graphic changes, since the population 
base is fundamental to the understanding 
of any culture and society. Patterns of 
stratification, including social class, caste, 
and social mobility, will then be dis- 
cussed. Next we shall consider our chang- 
ing value systems, the mainsprings of 
social action. Shifting the focus from cul- 
ture to society, we shall look art change 
in patterns of community organization, 
including fluctuating institutional roles 
and the place of the school and college in 


the community. Finally, we shall have 
something to say about the changing 
place of the individual in the larger 
society. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 


From the point of view of education 

the most startling recent change in our 
population is also the most generally rec- 
ognized. The increasing number of chil- 
dren currently reaching school age each 
year and expected soon in the colleges has 
been w idely publicized. While it is im- 
possible to predict how long the birth 
rate will continue at its present level, the 
results of the upswing in fertility during 
the past fifteen years and the continuing 
successful lowering of the infant death 
rate are already w ith us. Also, there has 
been a steadily increasing proportion of 
adolescents who continue through high 
school and on to college. W ithout pro- 
viding statistics, these are the basic demo- 
graphic facts which have resulted in an 
unprecedented pressure of numbers on 
existing educational facilities. This pres- 
sure has tended to be greater in those 
areas of the country which have been 
less well-developed economically and 
which, therefore, are having most diffi- 
culty in supporting education. 

Whereas we cannot predict with cer- 
tainty whether the birth rate will remain 
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at its present level or resume the decline 
which has characterized it for many gen- 
erations, we can more confidently fore- 
cast a very large increase in the propor- 
tion of persons over sixty-five years of 
age. From about 3 per cent in this cate- 
gory in 1850, the proportion increased to 
about 8 per cent in 1950, with predic- 
tions of 11 per cent by 1975 and 13 per 
cent by the year 2000.! The psychologi- 
cal, social, and leisure needs of aging per- 
sons present a challenge to adult edu- 
cation. 

Turning now to the dynamics of pop- 
ulation, a generalization which need not 
be defended is that the population of the 
United States has always been charac- 
terized by high mobility. In our history 
we have had the long-continuing west- 
ward movement, the great streams of im- 
migrants from Europe, and the continual 
farm to city movement. Only the second 
of these factors has been of relatively 
little significance during the past three 
decades. Although the stereotyped con- 
ditions of the frontier are no longer with 
us, the western regions continue to draw 
people from the longer settled parts of 
the country. Except in the depth of the 
depression of the 1930's, the net move- 
ment of population from rural areas to 
cities has continued unabated. For ex- 
ample, from 1920 to 1946 sixteen million 
more people left farms and went to urban 
places than migrated to farms.’ 

It is as though a giant egg beater had 
been at work in the nation’s population. 
Families and single individuals have been 
spewed in all directions, with the main 
streams being from country to city, from 
South to North, and from East to Far 
West. 

1P. K. Whelpton, Forecasts of the Population 
of the United States (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1947). 

2Robin Williams, American Society (New 


York: Knopf, 1951), p. 16. 
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In addition to this relatively long- 
range migration, population in both urban 
and non-urban areas has been quite mo- 
bile. Movement of families from farm to 
farm has been frequent, especially in the 
southern region. Movement from dwell- 
ing to dwelling in cities has been high, 
with the average period of residence in 
a dwelling being not more than several 
years. Truly a high proportion of the 
American people are not anchored to 
hearth and home in the traditional sense. 

One of the most significant results of 
this mobility has been the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of American society from 1790, 
when the population was only 5 per cent 
urban to today, when it is about two- 
thirds urban. Even the so-called rural 
South is now almost 50 per cent urban. 
We may count upon the United States 
being even more highly urbanized in the 
next several decades. Of course there are 
wide variations in the degree to which 
cities predominate, for instance from 92 
per cent urban in Rhode Island to 20 per 
cent urban in Mississippi. 

Sociologically speaking, more of the 
country’s population is essentially urban 
than is so classified by the Census. The 
21 per cent who are called “rural non- 
farm” generally have the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of urban popula- 
tions. Furthermore, improvements in 
transportation and communication have 
brought almost all rural people relatively 
close to urban centers and urban ways of 
life. The farmer's daughter now wears 
blue jeans not as work clothes but be- 
cause it is an urban fashion. 

In 1820, 72 per cent of the labor force 
were agricultural workers; in 1900 it was 
down to 38 per cent; by 1950 the figure 
was less than 12 per cent.’ This decline 
in the proportion of the American people 


* These figures are from the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 
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engaged in agriculture may be expected 
to continue slowly during the next sev- 
eral decades. 

Along with this trend of population 
from country to city, with the resultant 
urbanization, has gone a counter move- 
ment. The rapid growth of suburban 
communities around the larger cities re- 
flects a striving by many families to leave 
the heart of the cities, perhaps to have 
some of the advantages of country living. 
However, these suburbs are essentially 
urban rather than rural. The rapid growth 
of the satellite towns, often without ade- 
quate planning, has sometimes resulted in 
social disorganization and social strain. 
Not infrequently there is a lack of essen- 
tial services for the rapidly expanding 
population in these suburban areas. The 
homogeneity of the suburbs in family 
composition, social strata, and the like af- 
fords a rather unique social environment 
for the school and its pupils. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN 


FLUX 


Through patterns of social stratifica- 
tion, a society distributes rights and priv- 
ileges, duties and obligations unequally 
among its presumed “inferior” and “su- 
perior” grades, not so much on the basis 
of personal ability as on other grounds. 
Most important among these other 
grounds determining one’s class position 
in American society appear to be wealth, 
occupation, income, residential location, 
housing, family background, and adher- 
ence to behavior norms expected in a 
given class.* 

Regardless of which particular theory 
of social class we may accept or which 
of several research methods we may em- 
ploy in field study, there is little doubt 


*W. L. Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Ken- 
neth Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1949). 


that the study of any American commu- 
nity will rev eal definite patterns of strati- 
fication. These prestige structures are 
related to other dimensions of commu- 
nity, especially institutions, value sys- 
tems, and ecology. 

For our present purpose we are par- 
ticularly concerned with whether or not 
there have been recent changes in these 
patterns of stratification. Here our indi- 
cator must be rates of social mobility. In 
this connection fluidity and flexibility, as 
well as variability in time and space, seem 
to be the hallmarks of social stratification 
in America. 

Paucity of data makes it difficult to 
reach sound generalizations concerning 
rates of social mobility.’ Generally we 
have to fall back upon information con- 
cerning occupational mobility between 
generations. Thus, we know that about 
30 per cent of sons enter the occupations 
of their fathers in the United States. Of 
those who leave their father’s occupa- 
tional group, few move very far up or 
down the occupational hierarchy. Fur- 
thermore, there has been and continues 
to be more upward than downward 
movement of sons in relation to their 
father’s occupation. When it comes to 
movement between manual and nonman- 
ual occupations—that is, between blue- 
collar and white-collar jobs—there seems 
to be the greatest difficulty. Yet around 
a quarter to a third of sons on each side 
of this dividing line are able to cross the 
line. 

When we look at occupational change 
by the same individual during his life 
career, we find rather rapid occupational 
mobility with four or five changes dur- 
ing a lifetime not unusual. About half 
of these occupational changes by indi- 


*Kurt B. Mayer, Class and Society (New 
York, Doubleday and Company, 1935), Chap- 
ter 8. 
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viduals, however, represent no vertical 
mobility. A recent study of the two 
highest status groups of a middle-size 
city in upstate New York revealed that 
44 per cent of the highest class had been 
upwardly mobile, while 50 per cent of 
the next highest class had been either up- 
wardly or downwardly mobile, mostly 
upwardly. It is significant that most of 
these individuals who had been occupa- 
tionally mobile were newcomers to the 
community, thus indicating the close re- 
lationship between the high rate of geo- 
graphical mobility and occupational mo- 
bility.® 

This net upward mobility in terms of 
occupation is in line with basic tenets of 
the American Dream of almost unlimited 
opportunity for every individual. How- 
ever, there are certain economic and 
demographic explanations which are 
probably of more significance. The last 
fifty to one hundred years have seen a 
great expansion in the American econ- 
omy. Along with expansion have come 
certain basic changes in the economy 
which have provided increasing numbers 
of opportunities on higher rungs of the 
occupational ladder. For example, be- 
tween 1910 and 1950 skilled workers in- 
creased from 12 per cent to 14 per cent of 
the American working force, workers in 
business from 7 per cent to 9 per cent, 
people in the professions from 4 per cent 
to g per cent, white-collar workers from 
10 per cent to 19 per cent. During this 
same time there were decreases among 
the ranks of unskilled labor and agricul- 
tural workers. 

Streams of immigrants to the United 
States from 1880 to 1920 brought in more 
people from peasant and working-class 
families than from any other group. As 


* Leila C. Deasy, “Social Mobility in North- 
town.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Cor- 
nell University, 1953. 


they took jobs in the American economy 
and shifted from one job to another, they 
often were able to achieve upward occu- 
pational mobility. Furthermore, the birth 
rate among families in the lower occupa- 
tional groups tended to be higher than 
among families with higher socioeco- 
nomic status. This created something of 
a demographic vacuum in the higher 
classes and made way for movement up- 
ward by those below. 

During this period, also, universal pub- 
lic education became a reality. Education 
has always served as an effective elevator 
for social mobility. In Great Britain the 
socioeconomic pyramid has been some- 
what more flattened, with less extremes 
from bottom to top than in this country. 
This is so, notwithstanding some vestiges 
of nobility. Public social policy of the 
past twenty years has considerably influ- 
enced British patterns of social stratifica- 
tion. One aspect of this policy may be 
seen in education, where only about 
75,000 places are available in the colleges 
and universities. With selection being 
made at the age of eleven or twelve, not 
a large percentage of adolescents go to 
“grammar school,” which is roughly 
equivalent to the college preparatory 
curriculum in our secondary schools, 
though somewhat more advanced. Thus, 
definite restriction on the proportion of 
the population which can get a college 
education has a bearing on the British 
patterns of social stratification.’ A recent 
study for the National Science Founda- 
tion found that in 1955 there were be- 
tween 60,000 and 100,000 high school 
graduates of high level ability in the 
United States who, for financial reasons, 
were not in college. Apparently here 
also public policy with reference to 


7D. V. Glass (ed.), Social Mobility in Britain 
(London, Routledge and Kegan Paul Led., 
1954), Chaps. 5 to 7, and 10, 
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higher education is related to social 
stratification. 

Meager as it is, available evidence does 
not indicate that class lines are becoming 
more rigid in the United States. The de- 
pression of the 1930's and subsequent 
changes in public social policy have re- 
sulted in a tendency toward some level- 
ing of the social class pyramid in this 
country. Public education and mass media 
of communication have aided in wide 
diffusion of correct speech, manners, 
dress, and the like. Although definite pat- 
terns of social stratification exist and can 
be identified in any American commu- 
nity, there does not seem to be as keen 
consciousness of social class here as in 
some European countries. Perhaps the 
greatest class consciousness is found in 
our small upper class. Of course another 
major economic depression would prob- 
ably tend to make class lines more rigid 
and to increase class antagonisms. 

To conclude this look at social strati- 
fication in flux we must give brief atten- 
tion to social caste, by which we mean 
the hereditary placing of people into pre- 
sumed “superior” and “inferior” social 
statuses from which theoretically they 
cannot move. Racial minority groups in 
this country are all too frequently in this 
situation, witness the Negro throughout 
America and especially in the South, the 
Japanese on the West Coast, and Ameri- 
can Indians in scattered spots across the 
country. Life chances and access to jobs, 
income, education, and residential areas 
are unequally available to members of 
these groups. Supreme Court decisions in 
the present generation have been hacking 
away at these vestiges of caste: decisions 
relative to peonage, the franchise, restric- 
tive covenants for residential areas, jury 
service, segregation on public carriers, 
admission to graduate and professional 
education, and, finally and most dramati- 


cally, segregation in the public schools. 
Legislation and executive action have 
also played their parts in the creation of 
new agencies and commissions to further 
civil rights. Of no little consequence is 
the fact that Jim Crow has been drummed 
out of the United States armed forces. 

As has been so often pointed out, there 
are many inconsistencies between the 
values placed on democracy and freedom 
in this country on the one hand and our 
perpetuation of certain caste-like prac- 
tices on the other. This results in con- 
siderable personal tension and social 
stress. Changes in legal interpretation and 
in public opinion concerning these mat- 
ters are of great significance for educa- 
tion. 


CHANGING VALUE SYSTEMS 


Following Robin Williams, we take 
values to mean affectively charged cri- 
teria by which goals of human behavior 
are chosen. Values, then, are preferential 
interests which people take for granted, 
which they often hold sacred and invio- 
lable, and for which they sometimes will 
fight. Values are the core of social in- 
stitutions, the criteria and mainsprings of 
behavior and social action which are in- 
ternalized for the individual and are bind- 
ing on his personality. 

A host of writers have sought to iden- 
tify and interpret the basic values of 
American society. Only limited agree- 
ment is found among these writers as 
to which are the more nearly universal 
values. Rather than attempt our own ex- 
position of what these values seem to be, 
we would emphasize that values do 
change, albeit slowly, and that they vary 
from region to region and from com- 
munity to community This fact is of 
more than passing significance for educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the extent to which 
the values of a given people are con- 
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sistent and integrated is of particular con- 
cern to education. 

Leighton has pointed out that com- 
munities vary in the strength of their re- 
sistance to change in values. He identi- 
fies three factors which tend to impede 
this change: homogeneity in the popula- 
tion, consistency between the value sys- 
tems, and geographical isolation of the 
community.* In most American commu- 
nities there has been considerable weaken- 
ing in all three of these factors during 
the present generation. Perhaps more 
rapid change in values can be predicted 
for American communities in the future. 

Relative to consistency and integration 
of values, social science has not yet de- 
veloped concepts and techniques suffi- 
ciently precise to provide definitive evi- 
dence. While Karl Mannheim, Lawrence 
K. Frank and others have attempted to 
make the case for societal disintegration 
in western countries, Robin Williams 


holds that there is more agreement on 


value systems in American society than 
1S commonly assumed. According to 
Frank, “Our culture has no unanimity of 
individual or social aims, no generally 
accepted sanctions, and no common pat- 
terns of ideas or conduct.”* Mannheim 
has stated it this way: “Thus there is 
nothing in our lives, not even on the level 
of basic habits such as food, manners, be- 
havior, about which our views are not at 
variance. . . . It is definitely not good to 
live in a society whose norms are un- 
settled and develop in an unsteady way.” *° 
Mannheim continues, “. . . the failure of 
Great Society (is) to re-establish on a 


* Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of 
Men (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1945). 

* Lawrence K. Frank, “Society as the Patient,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (Novem- 
ber 1936), p. 339. 

© Karl Mieneheim, Diagnosis of Our Time 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1944), 


p- 17. 


larger scale the methods of value adjust- 
ment, value assimilation, value reconcilia- 
tion, and value standardization which 
were always active in small communities, 
and which, owing to the limited size of 
those communities, could do their work 
spontaneously. . Under the changed 
conditions of Great Society, however, 
lack of conscious direction of educational 
issues leads to what has been called ‘Edu- 
cation for Chaos.’ This guidance can 
only be given if the integration of the 
community goes much deeper than is the 
case at this moment when the forces of 
disintegration have done their best to 
undermine tacit consensus and to over- 
emphasize differences existing in our 
midst.” '* Mannheim contrasts this situa- 
tion with that in Fascist societies, which 
he abhors, in which value systems are de- 
liberately simplified and molded so as to 
achieve societal integration. He holds that 
there must be a middle way between to- 
talitarian regimentation and the complete 
disintegration of the value systems 
through extreme laissez-faire policies. 

Lack of consistency, ferment, and signs 
of disintegration in the values of Ameri- 
can society may be due in part to the 
social changes previously discussed: large- 
scale immigration, internal migration be- 
tween regions, migration from country 
to city, rapid population growth, con- 
siderable vertical mobility, inconsisten- 
cies between caste-like practice and pro- 
fessed democratic ideology. 

Robin Williams has summarized his es- 
timate of the more significant current 
changes in the values in American society 
as follows: “A decreased emphasis upon 
religious-ethical principles . . . increased 
concern with security . (conflicting 
trends toward) totalistic nationaliom (and) 
international collaboration .. . a revived 
accent upon durable family life . . . con- 

1! [bid., pp. 114, 115. 
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tinued strong emphasis upon humanitari- 
anism, ethical equality, some aspects of 
democracy and certain other ele- 


ments of the American Creed.” 
These changing values and the possible 
lack of integration in the value systems 
constitute important elements in the en- 
vironment in which our educational ef- 
forts take shape, as well as influence the 
goals and responsibilities of education. 


NEW PATTERNS OF COM- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The local community is where people 
are born, where they live their lives, 
where they die. It is also where schools 
function along with many other institu- 
tions. Because control of public schools 
in this country has been kept so close to 
the people, patterns of local social organi- 
zation are of extreme importance to edu- 
cation. Though changing social patterns 
in American society can be described in 
broad terms, as has been done in this dis- 
cussion, it is in some 10,000 to 12,000 
local communities that these changes ac- 
tually occur. Here is the social fabric, 
the social milieu, in which teachers and 
educational administrators function in 
their professional roles. 

American communities have witnessed 
changing institutional roles during the 
past half century. Government has as- 
sumed increasing functions. New insti- 
tutions have developed. Schools and 
colleges have assumed additional respon- 
sibilities. 

Today even the small community is 
characterized by a complex institutional 
structure. The school and the college take 
their places along with many other agen- 
cies established to meet the needs of peo- 
ple. Departments of public health and 
public welfare are almost universal today. 
Publicly supported recreation programs 

* Robin Williams, op. cit., pp. 543-44. 


are increasing in number. Cities of me- 
dium size now recognize that city plan- 
ning is not a luxury. The trend has been 
for the number of private agencies in 
all these fields also to increase both 
number and in scope of operation. 

Then, too, there are the multitude of 
voluntary organized groups so charac- 
teristic of American communities. De 
Tocqueville more than a hundred years 
ago and the Beards more recently have 
noted that Americans are great “joine _ 
Although recent studies have shown that 
only 40 to 60 per cent of the residents 
of a community are usually active in 
these organized groups, their number and 
variety are a source of wonderment to 
visitors from abroad. A town of 6,000 
population may have from 40 to 60 of 
these groups, exclusive of churches. A 
city of 250,000 will have from 500 to 700 
such groups which may be classified as 
fraternal, patriotic, veterans, professional, 
civic, economic, political, cultural and 
social. 

All these agencies and organized groups 
in a community are in competition for 
the time of people, for financial support, 
for leadership, for status in the public 
eye, for a recognized niche in the value 
systems of the people, and often for 
monopoly of a particular kind of service 
or activity. Sometimes this competition 
gives way to conflict, with jealousy and 
bickering. There is a need, then, for 
community coordination and planning. 
Here is an opportunity for the school and 
the college to seek their appropriate 
places in the community, neither to sell 
short their broad educational functions 
nor to assume that they can go it alone 
without working harmoniously with 
other agencies in a joint effort to meet 
all the needs of all the people. 

I once had a friend who planned a 
book in the field of community organiza- 
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tion. The chapter about education was 
tentatively titled, “Shall the Schools Take 
Over?” His bias against the schools (he 
was a social worker) was evident, but 
many who have been actively engaged in 
efforts to strengthen community coordi- 

nation and planning have shared his sen- 
timent. Mannheim has stated it this way: 
“No educational system is able to main- 
tain emotional stability and mental in- 
tegrity in the new generation, unless it 
has a kind of common strategy with the 
social agencies outside the school. Only 
through cooperation with them is it pos- 
sible, particularly in our present age, to 
hold in check the social influences which 
otherwise disorganize community life.” ™* 

Sound community-school relationships, 
a topic so popular with professional edu- 
cators, calls not only for effective utiliza- 
tion of community resources by the edu- 
cational program but equally as much for 
the school or college to play an appro- 
priate role in comprehensive community 
coordination and planning. 


THE PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The individual in any society faces the 
necessity of charting his own course of 
development somewhere between putty- 
like conformity to prescribed cultural 
norms and legal prescriptions on the one 
hand and autonomous personal action on 
the other.'* In American society the pres- 
sure for conformity is great, though 
varying from region to region, from 
community to community, and among 
different social strata and groups. Al- 
though these pressures are certainly real, 


18 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 82 

%4David Riesman (in collaboration with 
Nathan Glazer, and Revel Denny), The Lonely 
Crowd (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1950), Chap. 12. 
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our analysis has shown a culture and so- 
cial structure in considerable ferment 
and change. The many new social pat- 
terns provide a maze of multiple statuses 
and roles for each individual, and often 
involve frustrating conflict. His probable 
mobility adds to the complexities facing 
him. C hanging \ values in the society make 
it difficult for him to keep his social 
moorings. The culture and social struc- 
ture often do not provide him with suffi- 
ciently clear guidelines and high predict- 
ability in interpersonal relations. The 
social situation is often not clearly defined 
for him. Social adjustment too frequently 
proves difficult. According to Williams, 
“If such disillusion of the social pattern 
involves values central to the person’s 
self-identity, the shattering of stable so- 
cial expectations seems catastrophic for 
personality integration.” ** Anomie is the 
term Durkheim has given to this sort of 
situation, in which so many find them- 
selves in American society today. Truly 
the individual in no way is isolated from 
the culture and structure of his society. 

If individuals, in the course of their 
personality development, frequently find 
themselves on shifting sand, this is of 
considerable concern to education, If 
the teacher is to understand and work 
effectively with his raw material—the 
students—he must give attention to these 
problems of social adjustment on the one 
hand and to the development of individ- 
uality and personal integrity on the other. 
There is also the responsibility of educa- 
tion for helping to mold new social pat- 
terns within which individuals of the 
future may work out their adjustment 
and integrity with higher chances of 
success. 

15 Williams, op. cit., p. 480. 
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REUD commented on the insults 
heaped on man since the Renais- 
sance. He suggested that all the discov- 
eries made by man in recent centuries 
have automatically, as it were, become 
techniques of debunking. And he saw 
psychoanalysis in this light too, as meet- 
ing resistance because of its wound to 
human pride. 
From one point of view it is possible 
to look at psychoanalysis as merely a re- 


cent by-product in a long series of cul- 
tural revolutions. One equivalent of psy- 
choanalysis might be X-ray photography. 
Psychology without walls, on one hand; 
biology without walls, on the other. Go- 
ing back to the ancient world for a mo- 


ment, Patrick Geddes noted (Patrick 
Geddes in India, edited by J. Tyrwhitt, 
London, 1947, p. 29) that “Our western 
civilization is based on Greek civiliza- 
tion which was essentially composed of 
city states. The spread of Roman roads 
led to their conquest and exploited and 
exhausted all regions into the metropoli- 
tan maw. When the roads were broken 
down the regions and cities of the Mid- 
die Ages returned to a separate though 
interdependent way of life. af 

The Roman road, which represented a 
great improvement in the means of com- 
munication, knocked down the physical 
and cultural walls of ancient cities. But 


the road, in turn, was made feasible by 
writing and papyrus. Until written mes- 
sages could easily and cheaply be com- 
mitted to a light and transportable me- 
dium, the road appears not to have offered 
many attractions to the organizers of 
armies, states, and empires. This is a 
theme explored by the late Harold Innis, 
the economic historian of the fur trade, 
the railway, and the cod fisheries. When 
his explorations brought Innis to the 
subject of the pulp and paper indus- 
tries, he found himself compelled to ex- 
tend his researches to the trade routes of 
the mind and of public opinion, so that 
willy-nilly he became the pioneer of the 
social and political effects of the media 
of communication. His historical re- 
searches had assured him many times that 
there cannot be any technological or 
physical change in the means of inter- 
communication that is unaccompanied by 
spectacular social change. A new medium 
is like the trumpet at the battle of Jericho. 

Even a casual look at the media changes 
of recent centuries bears Innis out. Print- 
ing the Bible in the sixteenth century 
meant religion without walls. But unex- 
pectedly it raised the towering walls of 
vernacular nationalism and individualism. 
For print upset corporate and liturgical 
worship. Although printing was the first 
mass medium, technologically consid- 
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ered, it isolated the reader and the stu- 
dent as never before. It shifted the stress 
in education and in the classroom from 
oral to written and visual instruction. 
Moreover, while print was the enemy of 
architecture, painting, and music (as these 
arts had been cultivated previously), 
made possible the spread of information 
at least. Colonial America could not im- 
port plastic culture from Europe but it 
could print books and news. 

By the time of the power press, in the 
early nineteenth century, the newspapers 
were rapidly changing the character of 
politics by creating public opinion. In a 
new country like America the new me- 
dium of the press created the first instance 
of a state founded on public opinion. 
English political forms, pre-dating the 
press, still depend much less on public 
opinion. 

The accelerated collecting and speed- 
ing of news by the power press had, as is 
well known, a great effect on the devel- 
opment of roads and railways. But the 
advent of the telegraph seemed suddenly 
to reduce the globe to the proportions of 
a town. The telegraph is a device of in- 
stantaneity which knocks down all cul- 
tural walls. The telegraph produces that 
patchwork quilt of global cross section 
which we take for granted now on every 
page of the newspaper. As much as the 
Roman road, the telegraph was a re- 
mover of walls. And the natural conse- 
quence was diplomacy without walls. 

Personally, I think that the effect of 
the telegraph has been, like that of later 
media, to break down also the division 
between our inner and outer worlds. The 
reader of the newspaper accepts the 
newspaper not so much as a highly arti- 
ficial image having some correspondence 
to reality as he tends to accept it as re- 
ality itself. Perhaps the effect is for the 
media to substitute for reality just in the 
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degree to which they become virtuosos 
of realistic detail. 

Che telegraph is not just an extension 
of print. It is not the mechanization of 
writing but the electrification of writing. 
That brings us to the movie, which was 
the mechanization of photography. The 
movie is another means of rolling up the 
mat of the external world in order to re- 
veal it inside movie walls as a kind of 
night-dream of the day world. The movie 
is to the novel what the novel was to the 
newspaper. And just as news photog- 
raphy knocked down some of the ver- 
nacular walls which still foster the pas- 
sions of nationalism, so the movie knocked 
down the walls of individualism created 
by print. It also attacked the walls parti- 
tioning our dreams from our waking 
lives, and made all times and places im- 
mediately present. 

The order in which these changes oc- 


curred chronologically is not entirely 


their technological order of development. 

Technically, the telegraph was far in 
advance of the movie or writing with 
moving images. And the telephone is in 
advance of the gramophone technically 
because the gramophone is merely the 
mechanization of speech and sound, 
whereas the telephone is the electrifica- 
tion of speech, as the telegraph was the 
electrification of writing. But with the 
telephone came speech without walls. 

About the same time there arrived the 
motor car, the home without walls. 

One classic principle can be seen oper- 
ating clearly in all matters related to the 
dev elopment of the media of communi- 
cation; namely, that while any given form 
is latent or incomplete in its expression, it 
manifests itself under its opposite. With 
radio and TV we come to a striking il- 
lustration of this principle. The electronic 
or vacuum tube first manifested its 
powers in the acoustic sphere but did not 
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achieve full expression until TV. Radio 
is to the ear what television is to the eye, 
the instantaneous record and transmission 
of sight and sound. Television takes a 
large step toward reassembling all the 
elements of interpersonal discourse which 
were split apart by writing and by all 
the intervening artificial media. For lan- 
guage itself is an acoustic medium which 
incorporates gesture and all the various 
combinations of sensuous experience in 
a single medium of sound. Writing was 
probably the greatest cultural revolution 
known to us, because it broke down the 
walls between sight and sound. Writing 
was a visualizing of the acoustic which 
split off or abstracted one aspect of 
speech, setting up a cultural disequilib- 
rium of great violence. The dynamism of 
the Western World may well proceed 
from the dynamics of that disequilib- 
rium. If so, our present stage of media 
development suggests the possibility of a 
new equilibrium. 

Our craving today for balance and an 
end to ever- accelerating change may 
quite possibly be related to the very pos- 
sibility of achieving that balance. But the 
obvious lesson of all this development for 
education seems to me both simple and 
startling. If our new media constitute so 
complete a range of expressiveness as 
both to enhance and almost to supplant 
speech itself, then we have moved into 
the period of post-literacy. If our present 
means of exploring and presenting the 
human past are such as to make simul- 
taneously present all kinds of human 
pasts, then we have moved into the pe- 
riod of post-history. Not that we are to 
be deprived of books any more than of 
ancient manuscripts. But it is plain that 
our new culture is not going to lean very 
heavily on any one means of encoding 
experience or of representing reality. Al- 
ready we are accustomed to a concert of 


the arts, of the sensuous channels and of 
the media. And in this respect we shall 
resemble preliterate and prehistoric so- 
cieties in the inclusiveness of our aware- 
ness. That means also that we shall tend 
as they did toward homogeneity of ex- 
perience and organization. Perhaps, there- 
fore, we have in our postliteracy come to 
the age of the classroom without walls. 

It was very hard at first for the con- 
temporaries of Erasmus to grasp that the 
printed book meant that the main chan- 
nel of information and discipline was no 
longer the spoken word or the single 
language. Erasmus was the first to act on 
the awareness that part of the new revo- 
lution was going to be felt in the class- 
room. He decided to direct the revolu- 
tion from the classroom. I think the same 
We are already 
experiencing the discomfort and chal- 
lenge of classrooms without walls, just 


situation confronts us. 


as the modern painter has to modify his 
techniques in accordance with art re- 
production and museums without walls. 
We can decide either to move into the 
new wall-less classroom in order to act 
upon our total environment or to look 
on it as the last dike holding back the 
media flood. Let us consider that the flow 
of information into the student mind 
(and our own as well) which was once 
oral, and then printed, could easily be 
controlled in the classroom. Today only 
a tiny trickle of the information flow into 
the student mind can be accounted for in 
the classroom. For every fact or attitude 
which the teacher can initiate or direct, 
the visual and auditory environment to- 
day provides many thousands. 

In a word, the cultural content ap- 
proach is futile, even granting that it is 
preferable. To try to defend our civiliza- 
tion against itself by either warning or 
encouraging the young about the sur- 
rounding chaos and vulgarity would be 
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like the Eskimo trying to defend his cul- 
ture against ours by taking a vow of 
silence. Our own history and our own 
methodology stand ready at hand to ad- 
vise us in the present very dramatic cli- 
max. We must maximize rather than min- 
imize the various features of our new 
media. It is easy now to see that they 
are not mere vehicles for already achieved 
experience and insight. We have moved 
far beyond mechanization. Let us not 


lose ourselves by supposing that we have 


merely to contend with new forms of 
mechanization. Radio and TV are not 
new ways of handling manuscript- and 
book-culture. The motor car was not a 
substitute for the horse. It did what the 
horse could never do. Radio and TV are 
not audio-visual aids to enhance or to 
popularize previous forms of experience. 
They are new languages. We must first 
master and then teach these new lan- 
guages in all their minute particularity 
and riches, In so doing we have available 
on an unprecedented scale the resources 
of comparison and contrast. We can com- 
pare the same play or novel or poem or 
newsstory as it is changed artistically in 
passing into the movie form, the stage, 
the radio, and TV. We can note the pre- 
cise qualities of each medium as we would 
compare the various degrees of effective- 
ness of a thought in Greek or French or 
English. That is what the young are 
doing sloppily and helplessly outside the 
classroom every day. This holds their at- 
tention as the classroom does not. 

In the electronic age, as the media be- 
gin to dwarf nature, nature imitates art 
more and more. Oscar Wilde records his 
amazement at finding London drawing- 
rooms overflowing with long-necked, 
pale, auburn-haired women, where be- 
fore the paintings of Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones, such women had never been seen. 
Today that imitation is normal. Every 


movie and every issue of Vogue breezily 
sets out to revamp not only our clothes 
but our phy siology. Such is the amount 
of power available now that the boun- 
daries between art and nature have dis- 
appeared. Art has substituted for nature, 
and various new political regimes tend 
to act on these assumptions. 

In such an age with such resources, the 
walls of the classroom disappear if only 
because everybody outside the classroom 
is consciously engaged in national and 
international educational campaigns. E d- 
ucation today is totalitarian because there 
is no corner of the globe or of inner ex- 
perience which we are not eager to sub- 
ject to scrutiny and processing. So that 
if the old-style ‘educator feels that he lives 
in an ungrateful world, he can also con- 
sider that never before was education so 
much a part of commerce and_ politics. 
Perhaps it is not that the educator has 
been shouldered aside by men of action 
so much as that he has been swamped by 
high-powered imitators. If education has 
now become the basic investment and 
activity of the electronic age, then the 
classroom educator can recover his role 
only by enlarging it beyond anything it 
ever was in any previous culture. We 
cannot hope simply to retain our old 
prerogatives. Our bridges are gone and 
the Rubicon is yet to cross. 

Yes, we must substitute an interest in 
the media for the previous interest in sub- 
jects. This is the logical answer to the 
fact that the media have substituted them- 
selves for the older world. Even if we 
should wish to recover that older world 
we can do so only by an intensive study 
of the ways in which the media have 
swallowed it. And no matter how many 
walls have fallen, the citadel of individual 
consciousness has not fallen nor is it 
likely to fall. For it is not accessible to 
the mass media. 
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HE question of educational priorities 

becomes increasingly important as 
contemporary culture becomes more 
complex and more tasks are thrust upon 
the school. The identification of priori- 
ties is difficult, however, and, in an age 
of ideological conflict, almost inevitably 
controversial. Decisions concerning pri- 
orities in the school program need to be 
based on the characteristics of contem- 
porary culture, some conception of ideals 
and values, and the best available knowl- 
edge regarding the nature of individual 


growth and development and the learn- 
ing process. 


BASES FOR DETERMINING 
PRIORITIES 

Several authorities have contributions 
to make in the determination of educa- 
tional priorities. The behavioral scientists 
can provide information about contem- 
porary society and culture, the nature of 
individual growth and development, and 
the learning process. Philosophers can 
help to identify the values and ideals that 
the school should further. Members of 
the educational profession can provide 
evidence from experience and research on 
what the school can do effectively. Chil- 
dren and youth can express their needs 
and interests and help to identify the 
school objectives they believe to be im- 
portant. Parents, lay leaders, and other 
citizens can help to identify the aspects 
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of contemporary culture that they want 
transmitted and the areas they think need 
improvement. They can indicate the role 
they believe the school should serve in 
cultural perpetuation, improvement, so- 
cialization, and personality development. 
The ultimate control of public educa- 
tion is in the hands of citizens at the local, 
state, and national levels. Citizens have 
the responsibility to participate as broadly 
as possible in the solution of educational 
problems. However, the professional 
competence of educators needs to be rec- 
ognized and respected. Public education 
like public health requires a high level 
of professional competence. Another 
point to keep in mind is that the public 
school is responsible to the whole com- 
munity and state which supports it. Its 
function is to serve both the individual 
and the public welfare. It is vitally im- 
portant that it should not come under the 
domination of any special interest group 
or groups, no matter how powerful. 
Some people see conflicts in the de- 
termination of educational priorities be- 
tween academic subject matter and the 
needs and interests of children, and be- 
tween the intellect and the emotions and 
feelings. These are essentially false di- 
chotomies. Needs and interests are stim- 
ulated by the environment in which the 
individual interacts, and needs are usually 
satisfied and interests pursued only by the 
possession of knowledge and skill. There 
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are intellectual and emotional factors in 
all learning situations. An individual is 
acquiring an attitude toward and a feel- 
ing about intellectual endeavor at the 
same time he is pursuing it. Some people, 
for example, have learned to dislike his- 
tory because of the way it has been 
taught to them. 

The task of the school is to make in- 
tellectual experiences emotionally satis- 
fying by providing an academically rich 
and stimulating environment in which 
pupils become aware of their real needs, 
develop broad interests, and acquire the 
knowledge, ideals, skills, and abilities nec- 
essary for effective living in contempo- 
rary society. In this way the claims of 
the individual learner, scholarship, and 
society can all be served. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
CURRICULUM 

In determining educational priorities, it 
is necessary to answer the question, What 
are the fundamentals in the curriculum? 
Some would define the fundamentals nar- 
rowly to include only such basic skills as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Others 
contend that the fundamentals of the 
curriculum include all of the elements in 
the school curriculum which are neces- 
sary to the achievement of the essential 
functions of the school. 

Education is the changing of behavior 
in some desirable direction. Since this is 
true, the family, church, peer groups, 
mass media, and school—all serve impor- 
tant educational functions, as does the 
whole community. The unique thing 
about the school is that it is a deliberately 
created and managed environment for the 
purpose of securing desirable changes in 
behavior. Schools are the instruments 
through which cultures perpetuate them- 
selves. They are established and main- 
tained when the members of a cultural 


group believe that a special institution is 
necessary to insure the development of 
the knowledge, ideals, and competence 
needed to preserve and continue their 
way of life. 

Schools contribute to the preservation 
and improvement of the culture through 
the development of the individual. They 
have the responsibility to guide individ- 
ual learners in the fullest development of 
their potentialities, to help them find 
their places in society, and to develop the 
competence necessary to fulfill their roles 
as parents, workers, citizens, and creative 
human beings, aware of their own inner 
worth and sensitive to the well-being 
and rights of others. 

The priorities in the educational pro- 
grams of American schools need to be 
based on the democratic conception of 
values and ideals which express the 
American idea of the good life and set 
standards for the behavior of the Ameri- 
can people. These values and ideals are 
what we seek to preserve and realize 
more fully through the school. While 
there are widespread interpretations of 
democratic ideals and values, most Ameri- 
cans would agree that they include be- 
lief in: 


The infinite value and sacred dig- 
4 of the individual. 

. Equality of opportunity for every 
individwal to develop and use his po- 
tentialities. 


Basic rights and liberties for all. 

The team method of solving prob- 
lems based on the cooperation of equals. 

The use of reason in the solution of 
problems. 

The American dream of a better life 
for all—a faith that if we have mutual 
respect, equal opportunity, civil liberty, 
individual initiative, cooperation, and use 
our reason, we can continue in the pres- 
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ent and future to solve our problems and 
improve our way of life. 

The American people seek to maintain 
these ideals in a rapidly changing indus- 
trial—-urban culture. Some of the charac- 
teristics of this culture are: increasing 
mechanization, which has produced high 
standards of living and abundant leisure; a 
high level of health, which has contrib- 
uted to a rapid increase in the population 
and more older people; increasing spe- 
cialization, interdependence, and central- 
ization, increasing standardization and 
pressures toward conformity; the domi- 
nance of urban and suburban living; the 
shift from primary to secondary group 
relationships; limited opportunity for par- 
ticipation by children and youth in the 
vital activities of everyday living; ano- 
nymity and loneliness for many individ- 
uals in urban culture; widespread feelings 
of fear and anxiety; the prevalence of de- 
linquency and crime; and ideological 
conflict and the threat of communism 
and fascism to the free way of life. 

The priorities for American schools 
are the characteristics of behavior neces- 
sary to maintain and more broadly realize 
the values of democracy in a rapidly 
changing industrial—urban culture. These 
characteristics of behavior can be ex- 
pressed in terms of knowledge, values, 
skills, and abilities. The effective individ- 
ual today requires: 


1. An understanding of our changing 
culture, including the local community, 
the state, the nation, and the world. 

2. High ideals and standards of value, 
including wide interests, fine apprecia- 
tions, basic loyalties, and wholesome atti- 
tudes. 

3. Basic social skills, including reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, observing, 
and using numbers. 

4- Ability in reflective thinking as ap- 


plied to economic, political, social, physi- 
cal, and biological problems. 


KNOWLEDGE AND 
UNDERSTANDING 

In the area of knowledge and under- 
standing, the greatest current need is for 
an understanding of the meaning of such 
basic abstract concepts as democracy, 
freedom, capitalism, fascism, communism, 
individualism, and the like. Most social 
action now takes place through participa- 
tion in secondary groups extending over 
broad geographic areas. Such participa- 
tion is largely conceptual, and an individ- 
ual who lacks operational definitions for 
key concepts is likely to be manipulated 
like a puppet on a string by sophisticated 
shapers of public opinion. Hence, a high 
priority for the school today is to de- 
velop root meanings for the key concepts 
that are used in decision- making in con- 
temporary culture. 

In developing an understanding of 
our changing culture, there should be a 
proper balance between the past, present, 
and probable future. Currently, in most 
schools, particularly high sc hools, more 
attention needs to be given to contempo- 
rary events and to the projection of eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and social trends 
into the future. There also needs to be 
a proper balance between the study of 
the local community, the state, the na- 
tion, and the world. Contemporary cul- 
ture is specialized and interdependent, 
from the local to the world level, and it 
is important that the understanding of 
children and youth encompass the geo- 
graphic areas, peoples, and cultures of the 
whole world. In large numbers of schools 
an emphasis on world history, geography, 
and culture is neglected. Many high 
school graduates in the United States still 
receive no intensive study of world geog- 
raphy, history, and literature beyond the 
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elementary school, and some not even 
there. Of course there needs to be con- 
tinued emphasis on and high priority for 
local, state, and national geography, his- 
tory, and culture. 

The breadth or scope of the curricu- 
lum is an important consideration in the 
determination of educational priorities. 
The curriculum consists of a selection 
of content and experiences from the total 
range of possibilities in the culture. If the 
schoo] is to develop competent citizens 
for today’s world, all important aspects 
of contemporary industrial-urban cul- 
ture need to be included in the curricu- 
lum. Some of the aspects of our culture 
which have important educational sig- 
nificance are: 


1. Improving family living. 

2. Developing good physical and men- 
tal health. 

3. Organizing and governing—devel- 
oping good citizenship. 

4. Developing and intelligently utiliz- 
ing natural resources—conservation. 

5. Producing, distributing, and con- 
suming goods and services—developing 
vocational and consumer competence. 

6. Transporting people and things. 

7. Communicating facts, feelings, and 
ideas. 

8. Recreating and playing—using leis- 
ure time constructively and wholesomely. 

g. Expressing ethical standards—mo- 
rality and religion. 

10. Expressing and appreciating aes- 
thetic ideals—literature, music, and the 
arts. 


VALUES AND IDEALS 


In the area of values, the highest pri- 
ority should be given to the development 
of democratic ideals, wide interests, and 
high ethical standards. Democratic ideals 
should permeate the school environment, 


497 
and content and experiences from many 
curriculum areas should be used in de- 
veloping an understanding of them and 
in applying them constantly. There 
should be continuous mutual respect, 
equality of opportunity, cooperation, use 
of reason, and high morale in the school. 
Pupil-teacher planning should be the 
basis of classroom work, and there should 
be the widest participation and sharing 
of responsibility in the school as a whole. 
An emphasis on democratic ideals, how- 
ever, is not enough; there also should be 
an objective study of communism, fas- 
cism, and other ideologies which chal- 
lenge the free way of life in the contem- 
porary world. 

Broad interests and self-dependence in 
pursuing them are vital to individual com- 
petence in a rapidly changing, complex 
culture. It is impossible for anyone to 
learn in school all he will ever need to 
know. Hence, the best thing that the 
school can do is to develop deep inter- 
ests in the things that are important in 
contemporary living and the ability to 
pursue them self-dependently. This should 
be accompanied by open-mindedness and 
a zest for new knowledge and new in- 
terests. Instruction that teaches young 
people to dislike what they are learning 
is more harmful than helpful. 

General Omar Bradley has called the 
present an age of “nuclear giants and 
ethical infants.” There is evidence on 
every side of the need for development 
of higher ethical and moral standards. 
The school has an important responsibil- 
ity in this area, but it cannot do the task 
alone. The development of good charac- 
ter in the young is the responsibility of 
the family, church, and ultimately of the 
whole community, as well as of the 
school. The school needs to work closely 
with all character-building agencies, es- 
pecially the family and the church, but 
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the public schools themselves must be 
kept free from all sectarian influences if 
the constitutional separation of church 
and state and freedom of conscience and 
religion are to be preserved. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


In the area of basic skills, high pri- 
ority in the educational program needs 
to be given to the development of mean- 
ing in reading, clarity in descriptive and 
interpretative writing, the objective dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, the speak- 
ing of foreign languages, higher levels of 
quantitative thinking, and the securing of 
accurate and useful information from lis- 
tening and observing. The emphasis on 
word meaning in reading relates to the 
importance of conceptualization discussed 
earlier. The need for clear and concise 
communication through writing is evi- 
dent throughout contemporary culture, 
from military briefing to letters to the 
editor columns in the newspaper. Both 
the public schools and the colleges need 
to place more emphasis on practice in 
writing in essay form. 

The ability to discuss controversial is- 
sues calmly and dispassionately is one of 
the greatest needs in our culture. It has 
been said that much so-called discussion 
of controversial issues is merely a rear- 
rangement of prejudices. Democracy rests 
ultimately on discussion and rational per- 
suasion. There is a need for the school 
to give high priority to practice in the 
discussion of many kinds of controversial 
issues and problems. 

Ability in the speaking of foreign lan- 
guages is another important communica- 
tion need in the United Sraves. Tradition- 
ally we have had a large reservoir of 
speakers of foreign languages provided 
by immigration. Since the 1920's this 
source has diminished greatly. If Amer- 
ica is to fulfill its leadership role in an 


interdependent world, the schools need 
to give much more attention to foreign 
language instruction. 

Another fundamental skill which needs 
to be stressed is the use of numbers and 
quantitative thinking. Industrial-urban 
culture rests on a very extensive mathe- 
matical base. Contemporary technology 
and science cannot continue to exist 
without a large number of individuals 
with a high level of mathematical com- 
petence. Hence, the schools need to de- 
velop not only competence in arithmetical 
computation but also high levels of abil- 
ity in quantitative thinking. This is an 
area of major concern because of the 
small number of trained mathematicians 
who are entering public school teaching. 

Perhaps the two most neglected basic 
skills are listening and observing. The 
typical adult acquires more information 
about current affairs from listening and 
observing than from reading, yet very 
little is being done to develop listening 
and observing skills. A beginning is be- 
ing made in listening under the name of 

“auding, ” but practically no systematic at 
tention is being given to the skill of ob- 
servation at a time when television is 
rapidly becoming the dominant means of 
mass Communication. 

Reflective thinking in all areas is the 
most important general ability that the 
school needs to develop. There should 
be more emphasis on problem-solving 
throughout the school program. Science 
and mathematics classes provide excel- 
lent opportunities in this area, but much 
more needs tc be done here as well as in 
applying disciplined thought to eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems. The 
vast sums being devoted to research i 
the physical and biological sciences when 
material change is already far ahead of 
developments in human relations and 
moral character are a measure of the high 
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priority that needs to be given to the de- 
velopment of the capacity for social 
thought in the school. 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


The development of ability in problem- 
solving immediately raises the question 
of the place of controversial issues in the 
curriculum. The effective school pro- 
gram has to include controversial issues: 
first, because almost all things are con- 
troversial at some time; and second, be- 
cause the consideration of controversial 
issues is necessary to the development of 
effectiveness in critical thinking and to 
the preservation of a free society. A free 
society is based on effective free choices 
by individual citizens, and children and 
youth can learn how to make effective, 
informed choices only in schools where 
they are free to make such choices. 
Hence, academic freedom exists not pri- 


marily for the protection of the teacher, 


but because it is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the free way of life. 


In conclusion, self-discipline and self- 
direction should stand near the top in 
any consideration of educational priori- 
ties in a free society. Discipline is neces- 
sary in any kind of group activity, but 
a democratic society is based on self- 
discipline rather than imposed discipline. 
The teacher in the classroom has the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining discipline, 
and it must be imposed if necessary. 
But every effort needs to be made to 
share responsibility with students through 
teacher-pupil planning and to encourage 
students to be self-controlled and self- 
directing. This is not “soft pedagogy.” 
On the contrary, it is the kind of peda- 
gogy that seeks to have each pupil learn 
at his highest potential and on his own 
initiative. This is the kind of pedagogy 
needed to prepare the individual for life 
in a rapidly changing, industrial—urban 
culture where he has the responsibility to 
help solve pressing problems and where 
he must keep on learning all his life if he 
is to be an effective citizen. 
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| 8 veep fashion dictates that an 
inquiry such as this should begin 
with a glance at common sense usage of 
the key terms in the discussion. Fashion 
is not to be denied. 


TWO MEANINGS OF “KNOW” 


“Knowledge” is scarcely a common 
sense word, The etymologists tell us that 
the abstract noun is itself derived from 
the more basic verbal usage; that scio 
came before scientia, weis before wissen- 
schaft. But more important than etymo- 
logical evidence is the logical primacy 
of the active, transitive verb form over 
the noun in curriculum theory. For cur- 
riculum construction always begins with 
the sociological datum that certain per- 
sons are said to know certain things that 
others do not know. Hence the task of 
a curriculum theory is to say what part 
of that which is known by some in the 
culture is to be taught to some or all of 
those who do not know it. This means 
that a logical beginning for analysis is 
not with “knowledge” but with what the 
plain man means when he says that cer- 
tain people know certain things. 

Looking to the language of the plain 
man, not for immediate answers to our 
normative problem of curriculum con- 
struction but rather for a possible clari- 
fication of the terms in which the prob- 
lem might be posed, we can note several 
different contexts in which the word 


“know” occurs in its active, transitive 
sense. Four are chosen here as typical, 
not of all possible contexts but of those 
illustrating the big question of curriculum 
theory. 


1. A knows how to build a house. 

2. A knows that the orbit of Mars is ellip- 
tical. 

3. A knows what he is doing (deter- 
minate situation). 

4- A knows this building. 


Is there any way of reducing this list 
so that we can use the form of one of 
the sentences to say what is said in an- 
other form in another sentence? 

The easiest relation to identify is that 
between sentences 1 and 3. Sentence 1 is 
clearly the dispositional form of sentence 
3. Hence, any time a sentence like form 1 
appears, it may be translated to an indefi- 
nite series of sentences of form 3. Thus if 
one says that a particular farmer now 
plowing knows how to plow, this may 
be translated as saying that in this (and 
any other) situation of plowing, the 
farmer knows what he is doing. What 
the translation shows, and this is impor- 
tant for the rest of the discussion, is 
what form the know-how statements 
would take when applied to actual states 
of affairs. As far as the problems of logic 
are concerned, it is assumed here that 
there are no more difficulties in explain- 
ing the translation from the dispositional 
to the descriptive usage of “know” than 
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are connected with other dispositional 
terms. 

If the analysis above is correct, we can 
leave out sentences of form 1 in the fur- 
ther discussion. But this sense of know- 
ing when we say that someone knows 
what he is doing (or, more colloquially, 
knows what he is about) is certainly one 
primary and irreducible meaning of com- 
mon sense usage. 

Now is it possible to translate sentence 
2 as a form of sentence 3? One could, 
perhaps, make a good case for the trans- 
lation where A is interpreted as a learned 
astronomer and the determinate situation 
one in which A is writing the sentence 
“The orbit of Mars is elliptical.” But 
even here the correspondence is not exact. 
We do not mean literally that A knows 
something about penmanship when he 
writes the sentence. Rather we mean that 
he knows something about Mars, the 
solar system, and so forth. It would seem 
closer to common usage to regard sen- 
tence 2 as not translatable to the form of 
sentence 3.*° 

Sentence 4 has no very interesting 
properties. It is reducible to sentence 3 
or to sentence 2 in common sense usage. 
One alternative—that 4 is a way of ex- 
pressing the ultimate sense of a mind- 
world relation—is a refined philosophical 
notion and makes no particular impres- 
sion in common-sense language. 

What conclusions are indicated by this 
brief linguistic analysis? The purpose of 
this analysis, it will be recalled, derives 
from the fact that curriculum construc- 
tion begins with the state of affairs that 
some persons in a society know some 
things not known by the rest. We ask 
what this might mean. We can now an- 


*Cf. the somewhat different conclusion 
reached by Gilbert Ryle in The Concept of 
Mind (New York, Barnes and Noble, 1949), 
Chap. 2. 


swer: This may mean, on the one hand, 
that some persons know certain proposi- 
tions or statements—roughly in the sense 
that they can state the proposition, define 
the terms of the proposition, perhaps os- 
tensively, and, finally, can offer some 
reasoning for the belief that the proposi- 
tion is true. It may mean, on the other 
hand, that certain persons exhibit a kind 
of behavior that might be characterized 
by efficiency in relating means to ends, 
by purposeful organization of various 
phases of an action, and the like. 

While these two usages are relatively 
distinct in what they point to, they are 
related at least in this way: the actual be- 
havior we would call “knowing what 
he is about” is a function in part of the 
kinds of propositions potentially avail- 
able to the agent in the situation. Thus a 
farmer of a hundred years ago might be 
said to have known what he was doing in 
a situation of plowing when he plowed 
a fine straight furrow down the side of 
a mountain. Such action today would be 
quite the contrary of knowing what one 
is about in plowing. The difference is not 
in the behavior itself but, in part, in the 
propositional knowledge available as to 
the erosive effects of that kind of plow- 
ing. This relativity of the meaning of sen- 
tences like 3 to a whole complex of cul- 
tural resources in the form of sentences 
like 2 must be kept constantly in mind 
in the remainder of this discussion, for it 
is obviously of far-reaching import when 
knowledge in the curriculum is consid- 
ered, 


THE PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


A precise description of what is meant 
by the two indicated usages cannot be 
given here. All that is necessary is rec- 
ognition that there is a genuine difference 
between the two meanings. This differ- 
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ence is crucial; it sets the most funda- 
mental task of curricujum theory, 

The goals of any educanonal scheme, 
be they cognitive or otherwise, are be- 
havioral. They are expressible in the form 
of sentence 3, uttered in the optative 
mood, What is poirited to in sentences of 
that form is called herein (somewhat in- 
felicitously) “cognitive action.” 

If the goal of deliberate education is 
cognitive action, the available intellectual 
resources to be used in achieving this 
goal are in the form of knowledge, as in 
sentence 2. (In order to avoid the con- 
fusions that surround the words “sym- 
bolic” and “verbal,” I call this kind of 
knowing “propositional knowledge.” ) 

The curriculum problem can be re- 
stated thus: What is the best way to 
select, organize, and teach propositional 
knowledge in order to achieve goals ex- 
pressed as kinds of cognitive action? To 
put it positively, we must select sentences 
for teaching on the basis of their con- 
tribution to cognitive action. But we can- 
not teach isolated sentences that will 
apply to every conceivable situation in 
which a person is expected to know 
what he is doing. Therefore, we must 
somehow teach sentences in such a way 
that the individual who learns them learns 
the organization of propositional knowl- 
edge rather than mere isolated sentences. 
Yet, this principle of organization, in turn, 
must be such as to lead to what is here 
called cognitive action. Any serious the- 
ory of curriculum must recognize this 
problem i in the basic character of knowl- 
edge itself and must try to solve it di- 
rectly. This is a persuasive definition of 
“serious” applied to curriculum theory, 
but it will serve to point up the three 
major curriculum theories | want to con- 
sider. Concerning each of them, one 
question must be asked: Does this theory 
account for what is open to inspection 


concerning the organization of proposi- 
tional knowledge in the culture? At this 
point, attention is restricted to proposi- 
tional knowledge, roughly, knowledge of 
statements which may be translated into 
the “if ..., then” form. The assumption 
is that this form of statement includes at 
least the sciences, history, mathematics, 
and most common-sense descriptions of 
the world. 


A. Knowledge of first principles as pro- 
viding structure to the curriculum 


The school of thought which holds 
that propositional knowledge is organized 
in accordance with first principles quali- 
fies easily as a serious theory of curricu- 
lum. Its strength lies in giving theoretical 
justification to an intelligibly organized 
program. 

According to this theory, knowledge 
in a propositional sense of first principles 
is the end, the final cause, for all educa- 
tion. The road to this end is difficult and 
rough, though not without its proximate 
joys. In order to attain to this knowledge, 
the learner must first master the linguistic 
media through which first principles are 
expressed. He develops his linguistic skills 
at every stage in his travel along the 
road to wisdom by using them on that 
portion of the scientific and literary tra- 
dition appropriate to his age and ability. 
He is recompensed emotionally for his 
efforts in the delight which comes from 
grasping new meanings and relations, in 
the noetic pleasures which are a genuine 
feature of the child’s, 
adult’s, world. 

For those who can attain it, the end of 
this education is not only the delight of 
contemplation but also a deeper under- 
standing of the basic principles underly- 
ing practical work and social life. The 
truly human person is one who not only 
can perform his task but also understands 


as well as the 
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the foundational reasons for what he is 
doing. He knows that a certain action 
will have a certain effect; he also knows 
the basic principles of causality. He not 
only gets to work on time, as it were, he 
also knows what time is; he knows the 
distinctions between relative and abso- 
lute time, between perceived and public 
time. This is the highest form of know]- 
edge in our culture—the kind that should 
be extended to everyone, or as many as 
can possibly grasp it. And the question 
of what proportion of all learners can 
actually attain this knowledge is properly 
seen as empirical. We do not know until 
we have tried it. 

The question of knowledge in the cur- 
riculum apparently is answered. For in 
every situation in which an actor finds 
himself, certain first principles of know!l- 
edge are involved. If he knows the first 
principles, he can move by logical deduc- 
tion to the more proximate propositional 


knowledge relevant to the particular sit- 
uation. 

Despite its obvious appeal, this theory 
is profoundly mistaken. It asserts that a 
certain kind of knowledge should be 


taught to learners, and that kind of 
knowledge is simply nonexistent in our 
culture. 

The bluntness of that statement is de- 
liberate. A theory emphasizing first prin- 
ciples is valid only if knowledge in the 
culture possesses certain features. The 
theory would require that all our know!- 
edge involve ordered, regulated systems. 
Consider some examples. In our search 
to determine the good of a particular 
situation we could refer to more general 
conceptions of the good in situations 
like the present, conceptions which, 
turn, are ultimately derivable from com- 
pletely general and synthetic principles 
of the nature of good. To determine 
whether one event is the cause of an- 


other, we could refer ultimately again 
to the basic nature of causality. These 
basic principles would presumably be 
certifiable to pure reason, so that all who 
would discipline themselves sufficiently 
would agree upon the conclusions 
reached. 

Now the argument I wish to make is 
in the nature of a sociological generaliza- 
tion and prediction. Propositional knowl- 
edge in our culture is not organized in 
this fashion, nor is it likely to be so or- 
ganized in any foreseeable future. 

The further we depart from sense ex- 
perience, the greater is the disagreement 
found among equally competent schol- 
ars. Consider the principle of causality 
mentioned above. It is interesting to be- 
gin, say, with Hume’s formulation of 
this problem and to trace the successive 
steps by which other philosophers have 
attempted to resolve the problem or to 
show that it is meaningless. One of the 
latest major contributions to the discus- 
sion is Tarski’s semantic definition of 
cause; but this neither answers nor elimi- 
nates the question of the actual nature of 
the causal relation, in the sense required 
if we are to know fundamental synthetic 
principles. It is merely a way of stating 
what the scientist and the plain man have 
in mind when they use the word “cause.” 
We know no more and no less about the 
nature of the causal relation in the world 
than we did. (What Tarski’s definition 
gives us, as far as I can see, is some as- 
surance that we are not committing our- 
selves to any metaphysics at all when we 
use the word, and this is probably a lin- 
guistic dividend for those who are afraid 
of metaphysics. ) 

The same conclusion would be reached, 
I think, if we took such conceptions as 
the nature of good, of truth, of justice, 
or of beauty for consideration. Those 
who aim, then, for knowledge of funda- 
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mental principles as goals for education 
are aiming at the nonexistent. 

Their proposals regarding method and 
content on the lower rungs in the educa- 
tional ladder become rather obscure when 
this shining pinnacle is removed. If the 
lower steps are not the way to knowl- 
edge of general principles, by what justi- 
fication are the linguistic disciplines and 
the scientific and literary traditions in- 
cluded in the curriculum? One must 
either hold that they are good in them- 
selves, just as learned, or he must appeal 
to some further good they serve. The 
former, as we have seen, is no basis for a 
curriculum theory. To seek an answer to 
what further good they might serve, we 
turn now to a second theory, which also 
emphasizes the basic disciplines in cur- 
riculum construction. 


B. The basic disciplines as ways of organ- 
izing propositional knowledge 


The current believers in teaching aca- 
demic disciplines have a quite sophisti- 
cated view. It runs something like this: 
knowledge in our culture is not, as the 
first position would have it, organized 
systematically as logically derivable from 
certain fundamental principles. It is, 
rather, organized around the particular 
kinds of questions which people put to 
their environment and the ways in which 
they certify their answers to these ques- 
tions. In theory, the number of questions 
which may be asked of the environment 
is limitless, but in practice, people ask 
only a rather small number of really dif- 
ferent questions. 

In the course of time, or immediately 
if a person of genius addresses a new kind 
of question to his environment, concep- 
tual systems are developed. These con- 
ceptual systems are, in essence, relations 
of meanings among those terms used in 
asking and answering questions of the 


world. The physical sciences and the 
conventional studies furnish the best im- 
mediate examples, but the trend is toward 
making ever more of our knowledge 
achieve this form. The terms or meanings 
in these disciplines lose their power to 
describe the multiplicity and emotional 
tone of a concrete situation, but they 
gain in their potentiality for systematic 
organization and in their power to guide 
reliable predictions about limited facets 
of concrete events. 

Thus the student, for whatever pur- 
pose he may be educated, comes to ap- 
propriate in useful form the highest and 
best developed intellectual resources of 
his culture; that is to say, he comes to 
know more in both senses of the word 
“know” as he acquires the ability to un- 
derstand and use the various disciplines 
of his culture. 

In criticizing this theory, let us follow 
the figure suggested by the analysis above 
and posit an individual facing an environ- 
ment more or less inimical to his wishes, 
more or less unknown in those features 
that bear upon his achievement of pur- 
poses. Let us imagine further that this 
individual has access to every proposi- 
tion written in every book or spoken by 
every mouth, except for those sentences 
designed specifically for school-like in- 
struction. Let us imagine, per impossible, 
that he understands fully the meaning of 
every sentence he reads or hears. What 
pattern of organization would he discover 
in attempting to move logically from the 
propositions he now knows to those he 
thinks would be useful in answering the 
questions forced on him by his environ- 
ment? 

This is not the kind of question that 
can be answered by a priori logical analy- 
sis; rather it is a question of the sociology 
of knowledge in its broad sense. It is con- 
ceivable that the propositional knowledge 
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in a culture could be organized as inter- 
related, systematic sets of propositions 
answering directly the kinds of questions 
one would like to have answered in guid- 
ing his actions. But this is not the way 
propositions in the various sciences and 
in common sense are related to one an- 
other in our culture. Rather, it would 
appear that they are organized as more 
or less related theories, ranging on a 
whole series of intercrossing spectra from 
the less general to the more general, from 
the less well-grounded to the better es- 
tablished, from the vaguely connected to 
the highly systematized, and so on.t 

The organization of propositions re- 
ferred to by the expression “a discipline” 
is, in fact, only a more or less convenient 
way to group scientific theories and com- 
mon-sense descriptions for pedagogic or 
administrative purposes. If that is the 

case, then obviously we cannot appeal to 
these particular ways of organizing prop- 
ositions as a final answer to the question 
of how propositional knowledge should 
be organized for instruction. 

The logical steps of this argument 
should be made explicit. It is assumed, 
both by the theory under consideration 
and by me, that there is some selection, 
organization, and method of instruction 
in propositional knowledge which will 
tend to bring about the particular cogni- 
tive actions defined as a goal of education. 

Now the theory under discussion as- 
serts that the so-called disciplines, in their 
structure, represent the inherent organi- 
zation of propositional knowledge itself 
in our culture. The theory asserts also 
that this organization will lead to the ex- 
tension of cognitive action as a goal of 
instruction. 


tFor a description of what is meant by 
theory, see J. J. C. Smart, “Theory Construc- 
tion,” A. G. N. Flew, ed., Logic and Language, 
Second Series (Oxford, Blackwell, 1953), p. 222. 
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I am denying outright the first of these 
assertions. It is obvious that without 
this support the second assertion loses its 
plausibility as an answer to the curricu- 
lum question. 

The argument given here hinges on the 
accuracy of the sociological description 
of the way propositions are intrinsically 
related to one another in our culture, In 
the final analysis, | can appeal only to 
vour underst: inding of the structure of 
knowledge in the world in order to es- 
tablish my point here. But I can possibly 
assist my case by pointing out one ex- 
ample of a discipline and showing how 
my contention applies to it. Consider the 
case of the conventional disciplines— 
rhetoric and grammar. 

The practical question which these dis- 
ciplines are designed to answer is this: 
How can I so word and express my ideas 
that they will carry the most appeal to 
my auditors? The sophists of classical 
Hellas developed a set of more or less 
related theories which could be applied 
in answering this question. They, espe- 
cially Isocrates, developed also some ped- 
agogical techniques for teaching these 
theories and their application. The com- 
bination of all this, including also ethical 
and political maxims relating to the use 
of this knowledge, became the disciplines 
of grammar and rhetoric. It is quite a 
simple matter now to analyze these dis- 
ciplines and distinguish the essentially so- 
ciological theories of linguistic usage in 
a culture from the pedagogical and ethi- 
cal theories which are traditionally in- 
cluded in them. 

Fach of the kinds of propositions in- 
cluded in these disciplines has some title 
to the appellation “knowledge.” ‘The 
force of the example is not in denying 
that a discipline is one way, and perha 
a very effective way, of pulling together 
different kinds of knowledge for instruc- 
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tion. It is rather in pointing out that 
logically the sociological theories of lin- 
guistic usage have a great deal more 
affinity with other sociological theories 
than with the other kinds of knowledge 
which are included in the so-called con- 
ventional disciplines. There is nothing 
inherent in this particular way of organ- 
izing propositions for instruction. 

If the argument above is correct, its 
conclusion is clear: Merely to advocate 
the teaching of the disciplines provides 
no theoretically grounded answer to the 
question of knowledge in the curriculum. 
For example, to assert that everyone 
should learn the discipline of grammar is 
to assert that everyone should learn the 
congeries of theoretical propositions from 
sociology, certain common sense pre- 
scriptions, and certain rather crude ethi- 
cal rules. Now it is certainly not self- 


evident that this will yield a person who 
knows better what he is doing in using 


a natural language. To decide whether 
these conclusions apply to other so-called 
disciplines is left to the reader. 


C. Cognitive action as a basis for cur- 
riculum construction 


It would seem plausible to begin at the 
other end with cognitive action itself 
rather than the intrinsic structure of 
propositional knowledge as a basis for 
organizing the curriculum. Perhaps it is 
possible to find out what kinds of action 
are most in need of cognitive control and 
to teach that propositional knowledge 
most relevant to action. 

There are two distinct kinds of theory 
within this general approach. I term 
them “empirical” and “epistemological.” 

1. If we are empiricists in curriculum 
theory, we ask in what kinds of activities 
the participants of our culture are most 
likely to engage throughout their lives; 
we then try to provide them with what- 


ever propositional knowledge (the mean- 
ing of which must now be broadened to 
include all forms of symbolic materials) 
will be useful to them. “Useful” is de- 
fined as leading to cognitive action, that 
is, leading to a condition in which indi- 
viduals and groups of people know what 
they are doing in the ordinary affairs of 
life. 

Agreeing or disagreeing with their con- 
clusions, we are forced to admire the 
audacity of those who take this approach. 
The members of our society do such a 
wide variety of things, and the typical 
kinds of activities change so rapidly and 
basically, that we would presume an ini- 
tial impossibility for this enterprise. 

And we actually find that those who 
so audaciously approach the problem of 
knowledge in the curriculum from this 
standpoint lose their nerve at the last 
minute. They do not undertake actually 
to survey the forms of action practiced 
in the society in an attempt to find those 
most in need of cognitive control and 
then to organize propositional knowledge 
in relation to those activities. Rather, 
they select categories which already have 
some fairly clear relation to propositional 
know ledge. For example, a category that 
might be designated as “leisure activities” 
is chosen. This suggests, but certainly 
does not entail, the teaching of organized 
and related sets of propositions such as 
those found in literary criticism, music 
appreciation, travel information, and the 
like. 

In practice, then, this approach is just 
a way of dodging the curriculum ques- 
tion without being aware of it.t It ap- 


+ In theory, of course, it is logicall 
sible (a) to derive normative ~ as hy (how 
teaching should be organized) from these purely 
descriptive premises (how people typically 
spend their time), and (+) to determine the 
typical kinds of activities without some a priori 
categorization of the things to be looked for. 
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pears to be a solution, but actually is not. 
It is not a theoretical solution because 
it does not give an intelligible rationale 
for organizing propositional knowledge 
to achieve aims of cognitive action. No 
doubt the study of literature in a critical 
way will enrich the leisure activities of 
many students. But why have we chosen 
to enrich leisure activities and why in 
this particular way? The correct answer 
is that the teaching of propositional 
knowledge in schools has been tradition- 
ally organized to do both. What purports 
to be a theory, then, is merely an apol- 
ogy, and an echo of the traditional cur- 
riculum. 

The limitations of the empirical ap- 
proach to curriculum theory are removed 
only by constructing a general theory 
of what it means to be cognitive in ac- 
tion, of what it means to know what one 
is about in action in general rather than 
in specific acts. A curriculum program 
constructed on this basis would try to 
provide those experiences leading to an 
increase in general intelligence in the 
wide range of practical affairs found in 
our culture. Such a theory would recog- 
nize the relativity of intelligence to prop- 
ositional knowledge potentially at the 
disposal of the agent. Only in this way, I 
believe, can a genuine resolution between 
propositional know ledge as the material 
of instruction and cognitive behavior as 
the goal in instruction be achieved. This 
is the epistemological approach to the 
curriculum. 

Certain rather obvious features of cog- 
nitive action point toward a theory of 
the kind suggested: 

A. Knowing what one is doing is a 
way, a mode, a style of doing something. 
It is not doing and something else internal 
and unobservable. This observation has 
a double relevance for curriculum the- 
ory. Negatively, it indicates that the the- 
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ory does not have to account for some 
alleged isomorphism between the internal 
and external world of the learner. Posi- 
tively, it points toward a possibly generic 
characteristic of cognitive action in the 
style, stance, manner of the actor. 

B. The manner or style of acting 
pointed to above is not mere bravado, 
mere posturing. It is doing things in a 
way that connects different phases of the 
action into a unified whole, a way that 
in some fields of activity, for example, 
mathematics, would be called critical 
thinking, in other fields, say painting, 
would be called creative process. Are 
there propositional materials in the cul- 
ture particularly helpful in developing 
that kind of action? This is an empirical 
question and requires experimental evi- 
dence in warrant of any answer. Yet a 
prima-facie case can be made for hypoth- 
esizing the signal appropriateness of cer- 
tain kinds of materials for making this 
change in learners. 

C. Another generic characteristic of 
human action is that it is valuational. 
Knowing what one is doing, even in the 
most technical fields, is knowledge of the 
fittingness of means to ends in a context 
of competing ends. This suggests that the 
separation of moral training, for example, 
citizenship education, from the rest of 
the curriculum is scarcely justified. Any 
curriculum theory constructed on this 
model would be a theory of how to im- 
prove the ethical quality of action. 

It is not necessary to proceed further. 
The reader immediately recognizes the 
appeal to return to the main stream of 
educational theory. 

The paragraphs above not only outline 
a program of empirical and theoretical 
research, they also exhort to its accom- 
plishment. The difficulties are admittedly 
monumental. The chief obstacle is that 
the job must be done by theorists, and 
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nothing else is so certain as that the- 
orists tend to erect one particular kind 
of action as the model of intelligent be- 
havior. 

One theorist is impressed by the power 
of geometry to give certain answers to 
the problems in its field; for him, mathe- 
matical thinking becomes the model of 
what it means to be intelligent. Another 
finds the achievements of applied empiri- 
cal science to be the high point of the 
use of intelligence in action; solving prob- 
lems in the existential environment be- 
comes for him the apogee of intelligence. 
Still another theorist investigates the in- 


ner depths of the psyche, and for him, 
everything important about improving 
the cognitive control of action is to be 
found there. If the theorist is looking to- 
ward the artist when writing, his theory 
reflects it. 

There is probably no way of avoiding 
this problem. Every philosopher creates 
Man in his own image. But we can, per- 
haps, escape the worst features of self- 
idolatry if we insist that the channels of 
communication remain open so that per- 
sons of different perspective can con- 
tribute to the definition of Man’s intelli- 
gence. 
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LL educators, I believe, are interested 
Ain maintaining in our whole system 
the kind of atmosphere and the teaching 
attitudes which will help us to discover 
artistic gifts wherever they may be, to 
train and encourage the gifted for their 
own sake as well as for the good of our 
society. The weight of our tradition, 
however, is still against us in this pur- 
pose. Unfortunately for us, in this regard 
at least, the Spanish part of our inheri- 
tance did not begin to influence our cul- 
ture until quite ‘recently. We have had 
to get rid of the puritan prejudices 
of New England which acknowledged 
only a narrow range of aesthetic pleas- 
ures and left us with a general distrust 
of the senses which makes us resist some 
kinds of art. And then these preju- 
dices went west with the pioneers where 
conditions developed in such a way as 
to make art and aesthetic responsive- 
ness the business of women. One can still 
see, in many American communities, 
gifted girls treated with condescension 
and gifted boys looked at with some- 
thing near contempt, because of the per- 
sistence of these puritan ideas. Or, even 
worse, gifted children are happily wel- 
comed as money-makers for the family. 
The first task of education may be to 
correct such prejudices in our popula- 
tion and on this work we are, I think, 
well launched. To use leisure time for 
the amateur practice and the appreciative 


enjoyment of the arts will be before long 
an American custom. The residue clings, 
nevertheless, to educational practice and 
still more to public notions of educational 
policy. 

There is an assumption in what I am 
now saying, which is that a pervasive in- 
terest in the arts will make the discovery 
and training of the gifted individuals we 
are blessed with much easier. This is 
necessarily based on a democratic theory 
of culture and implies the rejection of the 
idea that culture is thinned out or cheap- 
ened if it is participated in by all kinds 
and orders of people. There is a good 
deal of evidence, I believe, to show that 
genius flourishes among amateurs, the op- 
posite notion is only an afterthought of 
snobbery. 

Are we then most interested in the 
gifted, the young children and the young 
men and women who are endowed with 
more than ordinary creative powers? I 
do not think we are but would insist 
that no choice need be made. We can 
find and encourage the gifted most suc- 
cessfully in a system in which all degrees 
of talent and all levels of sensitivity are 
respected. The concern of our educa- 
tional system, as a system, is to open and 
illuminate this part of human experience 
for everyone. 

One way to list the purposes of mod- 
ern education, not exhaustively, of course, 
is to say that we want every person to 
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learn three things. First, to learn to ac- 
cept and to make judgments of ought 
and ought not—which is ethics. Sec- 
ond, to learn to understand and to work 
with operational judgments—which is 
science. Third, to learn to respond emo- 
tionally to design—which is aesthetic ex- 
perience. 

In the third of these categories, where 
we are specially engaged, there are 
jungles of controversy into which we 
can refuse to go. But it is useless to try 
to talk intelligibly about this phase of ed- 
ucation unless there is some logical 
ground for our generalizations. To teach 
a child to “express himself” without giv- 
ing any idea of the discipline by which 
expression becomes effective communi- 
cation is to lead him astray. To allow a 
child to go into his later independent cul- 
tural adventures thinking that informa- 
tion (especially in literature) is art be- 
cause it is emotionally disturbing or sen- 
suously appealing is to fail him. We have 
to face the fact, of course, that many 
children will, for some time to come, get 
nothing better than these deceits because 
their teachers are themselves aestheti- 
cally ignorant. We are not required to be 
content with that situation; all develop- 
ment in education starts with the educa- 
tion of teachers. 

Even the best of teachers, however, 
work in a world in which there are ad- 
ministrative officers, school board mem- 
bers, and parents. The constant effort to 
interest the adults in all American com- 
munities not only in the aesthetic lives of 
their children but in their own is a major 
part of the task. It is another assumption 
of mine—and there will be more—that it 
is never too late to arouse. I have too of- 
ten seen men and women, sometimes of 
meager experience, feel new meaning in 
daily living and new powers in them- 
selves because for the first time they met 


a teacher or a friend (need they be two 
different persons? ) who could show them 
how normal it is to be stirred by arrange- 
ments of patterns and colors, or of musi- 
cal sounds, or of rhythmic words. 

It is often said that all normal children 
will respond to art and this is true. It is 
also true, in spite of all we do to debauch 
their taste with bad industrial designing, 
and to discourage their confidence in that 
generous and sensitive part of their na- 
ture, that grown men and women still 
keep much of the child’s responsiveness. 
They can all learn something of the re- 
lation between their emotions and their 
spiritual ambitions on the one hand, and 
on the other the evaluating messages 
which various forms of art may have for 
them, cleansing their inescapable dis- 
turbances and making clear their possible 
goals. 

I am assuming that aesthetic experience 
is always also moral experience. I think it 
is quite evident that the cruelties that 
were implicit in the puritan way of life 
were a natural result of the rejection of 
aesthetic emotions, and that the tender- 
ness and faith which did underlie the 
puritan austerity were kept alive because 
they could not give to all of their ways 
the pragmatic and pious harshness which 
they professed. But lest I be misunder- 
stood, according to a common fallacious 
notion of what both art and morals really 
are, I hasten to say that I do not mean that 
any form of art, even literature, is mor- 
ally strerigthening because it “teaches a 
lesson” in the dull terms of the routine 
sermon. The didactic is one of the ele- 
ments which an artist may use if he 
pleases, and it is one of the elements by 
which we can judge and appreciate the 
work of others. We may even have didac- 
tic purposes in our own amateur prac- 
tices. But the moral refreshments of aes- 
thetic experience go far beyond that. 
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We are claiming that any person who 
has shut himself off from the emotional 
response to design, in sight or sound or 
words, has mutilated his personality. That 
defines the responsibility of the school 
to the child since the school, from kin- 
dergarten to college commencement, is 
the chief agency by which our culture 
gives the growing person his knowledge 
of the range of choices among which he 
has to find an ideal of himself. And the 
system has also, of course, the duty to 
give him all possible skills and under- 
standing in order that he can realize that 
ideal in proportion to his powers. 

What then do we actually do, in an or- 
dinary American classroom, to approach 
this task at the beginning? Give a child 
the materials of the graphic arts and tell 
him to express himself? Yes, as a begin- 
ning. And invite him also into singing and 
making rhymes and dancing. But only to 
express himself, as the cozy saying goes? 
As I said before this is to betray him both 
in helping him to understand himself and, 
even worse perhaps, in preparing him to 
communicate his images and his thoughts 
and his pleasures to others. All achieve- 
ment in art is based as much on discipline 
as it is on feeling and native capacity. The 
growing child meets here, as in so many 
other phases of his development, the 
hard fact of work. But he meets also the 
exciting experience of achievement and 
begins to feel his strength. The one is not 
to be had without the other; no work, no 
reward. 

As a matter of practical pedagogy it is 
notable that the teachers of art, at least 
in the visual arts and in music and the 
dance, have an advantage over other 
teachers. They can make discipline attrac- 
tive because the relation of means to end 
is so apparent. They can involve in the 
same operation both the mind and the 
body of the child so that his restlessness 
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is an energy to be channeled instead of a 
distracting influence to be suppressed. 

In the classroom we engage all children 
in as many kinds of art practice as pos- 
sible. If we can catch their interest be- 
fore the remnants of the cultural preju- 
dice have spoiled their eagerness, they 
will take this as natural. We lead them in 
practice as far as they can go. There is a 
path down which all learners in art have 
to travel. I have described it at length 
elsewhere. But the steps can be intelligi- 
bly described in brief, I think, in terms 
of the visual arts. 

We have to be careful here not to 
get bogged down, as so many students 
of the creative powers and experiences 
of children seem to do, in pseudo-psy- 
chologies. We must avoid doing what 
some distinguished critics unhappily do, 
which is to obfuscate the whole business 
by getting too psychological and then 
misunderstanding the scientific material. 

Direct observation of a child’s first 
trials at presenting an object in a draw- 
ing shows that he quickly grasps the idea 
that white space enclosed in black lines 
can be imagined to look like a solid. But 
he does not so naturally grasp the idea 
of a point of view. He begins by draw- 
ing, say, a house. It is a “drawing of a 
house” in which he forgets point of view 
and time of observation and often puts 
in everything he knows about the house 
as an experience object. It is a graphic in- 
ventory, not a picture. It has three, or 
maybe four, sides visible at once and 
perhaps both inside and outside also in the 
same view. It is not the “montage” of a 
sophisticated artist. It is all of a house as 
the child knows it. 

And then by careful guidance, by the 
steady and tactful introduction of the 
idea of self-discipline for effectiveness, 
by showing examples of simple achieve- 
ment in perspective and proportion, the 
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child advances to the point of drawing 
a second kind of representation which 
we can call, not drawing house, but 
“drawing a picture of a house.” In this 
he has a point of view; he may even be- 
gin to have notions of composition. And 
this may be as far as he ever gets. 

If we did not have so many examples of 
adult amateurs who begin with copying 
pictures made by others—a mere timid 
finger exercise which may do as much 
harm as good—but who go on from there 
to a mastery of composition and to grasp 
finally the idea of communicating by de- 
sign, we might be more doubtful about 
the capacity of all burt gifted children to 
go beyond the stage of drawing a pic- 
ture of an object. But some children will 
quickly arrive at the third stage which 
I would call “drawing a picture.” The 
record gives us a right to say that a very 
large number of normal men and women 
could learn to work at that stage of cre- 
ativeness if they had a strong enough in- 
terest and reasonably good instruction. 
Stages similar to this, in a progression 
from the mere inventory or notation of 
experience on to a naive attempt at repre- 
sentation and on to aesthetic creation are 
to be found in our learning of all the 
arts whether the materials be shapes or 
sounds, gestures or words. 

In this kind of thinking, again, we skirt 
all kinds of controversy of which I am 
well aware. Not much of it has any 
bearing on the basic principles of educa- 
tion in aesthetic experience. I have, how- 
ever, assumed agreement on one principle 
of aesthetic judgment. Here also it is pos- 
sible to go ahead with our main job while 
we still argue about the philosophic prin- 
ciples. But I am bound to say what I 
mean. 

By design, I mean the total content of 
a work of art, as it is intentionally ar- 
ranged by the maker, and is more or less 
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successfully communicated to the appre- 
ciator. An example of graphic presenta- 
tion does not do its work as art by its 
success in merely communicating infor- 
mation, no matter how much that infor- 
mation may be important in itself to the 
artist and his public, no matter how much 
it may be burdened with emotion for 
artist and public, and no matter how much 
it may be infused with sensuous appeal. 
All these things are raw materials with 
which the artist works. But it should be 
noted that the information may be all 
wrong, in any literal sense, as is Homer's 
account of the interventions of the gods 
in the Trojan Wars, or action in the bat- 
tle pictures of Peter Paul Rubens, and 
the work of art is not in the least dimin- 
ished by that fact. 

This is a caution of special oe. 
in the teaching of literature. I think i 
is not an exaggeration to say that a very 
large proportion of the teachers of litera- 
ture and languages have no clear ideas at 
all about the aesthetic elements in the 
works they assign and describe. If you 
are going to read Dickens as sociology, 
why not read Marjorie Morningstar? It 
comprises more social information and is 
nearer home. If you are going to read 
Macbeth as a murder story, why not read 
Mickey Spillane for the same kind of 
pleasure? Why not indeed? That is ex- 
actly what many of our miseducated high 
school graduates do as soon as they are 
free. 

In music, the teacher has a great advan- 
tage over the teachers of the other arts 
because form in music is much more ex- 
plicit than the informational content and 
generally evident, to all but the dull- 
eared, even above the sensuous content; 
consequently design in music is not diffi- 
cult to perceive and can easily be talked 
about. 

The teacher in the visual arts has per- 
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haps the middle position, although even 
here the information may distort appre- 
ciation as it has for the whole culture 
of some societies over long periods of 
time. The banalities of content in some 
Victorian British painters will do as an 
example. They were good painters, but 
their public appreciators were so senti- 
mental about their dogs and children and 
homely hearths that no truly aesthetic 
experience had a chance. 

The teacher of literature has the most 
difficult task because the informational 
content is so heavy in most forms of lit- 
erary art. In verse and the drama, it is 
easier to show what form is and so de- 
sign may be appreciated, but prose fic- 
tion, a dominant form in our culture, is 
often aesthetically meaningless and teach- 
ers are helpless to note that or to tell why. 

When we insist on design, however, as 
the total effect or content of a work of 
art, and as the means of communication 
of an aesthetic effect, we do not mean 
to underestimate the importance of the 
development and the training of the 
senses. In fact, it may justly be charged 
against our American educational system 
that we almost wholly neglect the train- 
ing of the senses except for vision, which 
we stimulate perhaps too much and train 
in a haphazard way, and hearing, which 
we train only meagerly. 

The other senses are neglected if not 
positively despised. The rich world of 
textures and odors is not even respectable 
material for conversation in our culture, 
thanks to the fact that we do not encour- 
age the child to live gladly in every organ 
of his body. The sense of taste, which is 
one of the criteria by which we can know 
the products of other mature cultures is 
so neglected that we have schools of cook- 
ery which concoct food that appeals to 
the eye rather than to the palate. 

It is true that we get most of our in- 
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formation about the world around us 
from our eyes, directly or indirectly, but 
we give the eyes incessant practice in the 
acquisition of facts without much chance 
for the more subtle and reflective experi- 
ences of significant emotion. Simpler cul- 
tures could teach us much about this. 
Both by means of art and for the uses of 
art we need to save our sensuous equip- 
ment from the erosions of rote learning 
and the abstractness of inert facts. There 
will still be time and energy for the in- 
tellect and perhaps a warmer motive for 
appreciating and training it for its essen- 
tial use. 

Is there any civilizing effect in incom- 
plete and inadequate aesthetic experi- 
ence? Does it do any good to take the 
time and energy of youth for introduc- 
tions to the arts even if they never acquire 
the elements of full appreciation and 
never feel an impulse to practice their 
own amateur abilities? Here again, I 
think, the choice is not a real one. It is 
more nearly impossible to separate the 
sheep from the goats in this field than in 
most, because responsiv eness to the arts, 


even if it were not for our social preju- 


dices, grows slowly in some personalities 
and a wide exposure to all kinds of experi- 
ence is necessary before anyone knows 
himself. The immense and completely un- 
precedented growth of musical taste and 
musical enjoyment in this country, which 
has come within my lifetime, is ample 
proof that mere exposure teaches and 
that most normal persons have far wider 
ranges of happiness in appreciation than 
they would ever have imagined before 
they were exposed. School music, church 
music, records, music on the air, all these 
‘have played a part. There has been a flood 
of trivialities, of course. But more good 
music is listened to here than was ever 
listened to in any other culture; it is the 
opinion of the best judges that in both 
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composition and performance, American 
music is just coming into its greatness. 
This is the answer to those who want to 
suppress the amateurs for the sake of the 
genius, and to keep culture narrow in 
the hope of making it deep. 

The principle, then, which I hope 
can find support among the educators of 
America is this: aesthetic experience has 
many stages or degrees of development. 
Since all normal persons are capable of 
going part of the way, the only method 
likely to show us the limits of capacity 
in our population, in either practice or 
appreciation, is to lead everyone as far as 
possible. Nature sets limits, no doubt, and 
there are inequalities in individual endow- 


ment here as elsewhere. But no more 
drastically here than in other traits of 
human personality. As the only method 
of being sure not to lose talent is to look 
for it patiently and exhaustively every- 
where, so the only method of exploring 
the limits of normal sensitivity is to test 
it patiently and exhaustively and make no 
pessimistic guesses. 

This is costly and the schools do not 
get enough money. I would suggest that 
money might better be spent on this, for 
the future happiness and civic behavior 
of our people, than in many other fields 
where results are uncertainly derived 
from procedures and where goals are 
high-sounding but confused. 
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Foundations of John Dewey’s Educa- 
tional Theory, by Melvin C. Baker. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1955. 


214 pp. $3.50. 


According to the author, this book is 
focused on the early development of 
Dewey’s ideas as expressed in his writings 
during the period from about 1890 to 1904. 
Its aim is to add some measure of clarifi- 
cation to his variously interpreted and 
widely misapplied ideas. 

The author treats Dewey’s psychology, 
logic, ethics, and social philosophy of this 
period in Chapters II through V. However, 
he wisely points out that Dewey did not 
adopt the procedure of developing these 
disciplines first and then applying them 
mechanically to education. In view of the 
futile current attempts to draw “educa- 
tional implications” deductively from monk- 
ish systems, this is a great insight. Accord- 
ing to the ‘author, to Dewey, the all-impor- 
tant thing was “the problem of education.” 
What then is the problem? “In substance 
this problem is the harmonizing of indi- 
vidual traits with social ends and values” 
(p. 111). With this problem in the fore- 
ground, it is understandable why, accord- 
ing to Dewey, “schooling must be what ed- 
ucation would be in a society with an inte- 
grated culture where all of the institutions 
of society were freely participated in by all 
men and served the full development of all 
human personalities.” (pp. 133-34) 

The strength of the whole book lies pre- 
cisely in the author’s firm grasp of “the 
problem” of John Dewey. Consequently, 
the author is enabled to illuminate such 
concepts as “growth,” “experience” and 
“means and ends of education.” When one 
of the most faithful and ablest disciples of 
Dewey asked, “Whither growth?” he might 


have found his answer in this passage: 
“Growth leading to more growth does not 
mean that an experience must be had, if it 
is indeed possible, free from all restraints or 
limitations. On the contrary, conflicts aris- 
ing in the sharing of experience situations 
with others are essential for growth. The 
freedom required rests in the respect for in- 
dividual traits and their full mediation with 
the impulses of others under the control of 
critical intelligence in the process of inquiry 
necessary to resolve the conflicts.” (p. 113) 
This would be Dewey’s own answer, were 
he alive today. 

In light of the author's analysis, it should 
be clear once and for all that “how to 
think” was emphasized by Dewey not in 
isolation but in a social context. The author 
interprets Dewey as saying that “Thought 
is an instrument for guiding man to his 
advantage in confusing situations, and the 
fact that it may not function desirably is 
due . . . to the social conditions which sep- 
arate thought from its true function of 
guiding an active, emotional being in his 
relations with the physical and social world 
in which he lives.” (p.36) There has been 
recurrent criticism that Dewey emphasized 
factual at the expense of normative and he 
offered no method or discipline for form- 
ing practical judgment. According to the 
author, “he [Dewey] comes to expect his- 
torical method to provide the ‘standpoint,’ 
experimental science to provide the ‘work- 
ing instrumentalities.’” (p. 62) “It is his- 
torical method which builds the democratic 
standpoint” (p. 63). As co how historical 
method can help us make up our minds in 
normative commitment, Dewey’s article, 
“The Evolutionary Method as Applied to 
Morality,” Parts I and II, which appeared in 
the Philosophical Review of March and 
July, 1902 is worth re-examination. 
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Dewey is subject to misinterpretation. So 
is the interpretation of Dewey. In order to 
be fair to the author, the readers should be 
informed that the author’s examination of 
Dewey’s educational theory during this pe- 
riod is much more comprehensive in scope 
than is here presented. Nor is the author a 
blind follower of Dewey. Nevertheless, 
what distinguishes this book are the three 
chapters on education: Chapter VI, 
“Dewey’s Reactions to Other Educational 
Movements of the Time”; Chapter VII, 
“The Theory of Schooling”; and Chapter 
Vill, “The Laboratory School.” These 
chapters not only show Dewey’s own 
thinking as a whole, but also put his think- 
ing in a proper perspective—the perspective 
of his reaction to other educational move- 
ments. The readers would have profited 
still more if the author had shown to whom 
Wheter, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart or 
Froebel owed his positive pedagogical ideas. 

The treatment of Dewey's psychology 
and of his social diagnosis needs further 
clarification. The author is right in saying 
that “Dewey also received help from James 
in developing a nonidealistic opposition to 
sensationalistic psychology.” (p. 13) How- 
ever, in addition to this biological psy- 
chology, Dewey seemed to have developed 
his social psychology as well during this 
period. That is why he consistently em- 
phasized that our mind is formed under the 
direct influence of our occupations. It is 
true that George H. Mead was the chief 
articulator of social behaviorism, and 
Dewey's own Human Nature and Conduct 
—-An Introduction to Social Psychology 
did not appear until 1922. But if we refer 
to historian H. W. Schneider and psychol- 
ogist G. Watson, it seems that Dewey’s so- 
cial interpretation of the individual mind 
was already formulated during this period. 
The author himself very rightly points to 
Dewey's emphasis on occupation in his 
laboratory school. This emphasis would be 
more understandable if a more explicit 
treatment of Dewey’s social psychology 
were given in the chapter on psychology. 

Concerning social diagnosis, the author 


elliptically suggests that Dewey’s analysis 
was inadequate. He thinks Dewey assumed 
too much about students’ common back- 
ground, As students came from different 
social strata, Dewey’s effort to educate 
them to common interests and sharable ex- 
periences was doomed unless more appro- 
priate techniques were employed. Granting 
that this is a valid criticism, we have to ad- 
mit that the issue involved can by no means 
be met “by including the services of ther- 
apy to heal the effects upon personality of 
stunted and bizarre experiences.” (p. 163) 
When James Bryant Conant, former Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, suggested that 
it is highly desirable for all American youth 
to attend public schools, he had the same 
issues in mind. In view of the contemporary 
development of the so-called independent 
schools and the gradual stratification of the 
two-track public school system as well as 
the violent reaction against Conant’s sug- 
gestion, the author’s therapeutic approach 
is unrealistic. Probably we shall continue to 
be baffled by the issues arising out of stu- 
dents’ divergent social background before 
a systematic sociology of American edu- 
cation of the type of Veblen’s analysis of 
higher education and George Counts’s 
analysis of the Chicago School Board is 
fully developed. 

As a whole, this is a scholarly book, writ- 
ten by a young scholar about the youthful 
Dewey. It should be welcomed by all who 
are seriously interested in the trends and 
issues of American education. 

SING-NAN FEN 
North Carolina College at Durbam 


Ancient Education, by William A. Smith. 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1955. xii + 309 pp. $3.75. 


This small volume is a welcome reminder 
of man’s great educational past, which needs 
repetition especially at a time when we are 
often so preoccupied with the present as to 
forget whence it came. Particularly is it 
welcomed by the reviewer, who is con- 
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vinced of the necessity for rewriting his- 
tory. 

Based on secondary rather than primary 
sources, Ancient Education deals chiefly 
with origins of old-world cultures, educa- 
tion in Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, 
Crete, Greece, Rome, and Palestine. The 
final chapter covers education among pres- 
ent-day primitive or pre-literate peoples. 
Space is fairly evenly apportioned among 
these areas; within them, however, the 
major space is given to the cultural setting, 
and minor attention is devoted to education. 
For example, Greek culture gets 37 pages, 
and Greek education 24; Hebrew culture is 
allowed 34 pages, and education 20; Roman 
culture is given 33 pages, and Roman edu- 
cation 13. Though the emphasis on cultural 
setting is well taken—especially as it was, 
and sometimes still is, neglected in the study 
of education—there may well be a difference 
of opinion as to whether the setting should 
have so large a fraction of space. This is 
particularly true if some of the “back- 
ground” seems, at best, to have only a 
tenuous relation to educational activities. 
For example, five pages on Chinese dynas- 
ties may be excessive when seen in relation 
to other matters of importance that are 
given less consideration, or are not men- 
tioned. Readers may well question the 
soundness of giving slight attention to occu- 
pational and physical education in a history 
of education, especially if they pause to 
reflect upon the relation of physical vigor 
and labor to man’s building and defending 
the cities and empires wherein extensive 
and intensive intellectual activities could be 
fostered. 

Certain matters are worthy of note. From 
time to time there is a commendable stress 
on the role of surplus wealth as a factor 
in the rise and expansion of diversified 
activities. Likewise laudable is a fairly con- 
sistent critical attitude. The doubt expressed 
as to the spread of primary education in 
India of the eighth century a.». is a case in 
point. The 15-page guide to names and 
subject matter is fairly accurate and ade- 
quate in coverage. 


In general, the text is crisp and straight- 
forward, save for some repetitiousness which 
is due in part to organization. The placing 
of primitive education is likely to be a 
somewhat perplexing dilemma. Whether 
the difficulty is solved by appending present- 
day pre-literates to a discussion of the great 
early civilizations may be doubted. It is, in 
any case, something of a shock to drop 
from the material and intellectual heights 
of the Mediterranean world into the wilder- 
ness of present primitives. Perhaps it is just 
as well to put primitives first, even though 
one runs the risk that a hasty reviewer 
may jump to the conclusion that the author 
supposes Egyptian, Chinese, or Babylonian 
education evolved out of primitive red or 
black men’s cultures! 

In a book that has much to commend it, 
unfortunate lapses in proofreading—some of 
slight, others of more serious proportions— 
mar the work; for example, “incipient Asi- 
atic dissertations” for desertions (p. 42); 
“seventeenth century” for seventh, appar- 
ently (p. 66); “Veli” for Veii (p. 154); 
“Corer” for Gorer (p. 256). Omissions of 
the customary signs for elision, and the use 
of the dash instead (pp. 93, 284, passim) 
are confusing to anyone who reads the book 
closely. The text of four lines is rather 
badly garbled (pp. 103-104). The docu- 
mentation, which is keyed by numbers in 
the text (thus, 4:60) to book lists at the 
end of chapters, occasionally fails (for ex- 
ample, p. 209) to show the volume referred 
to in a multi-volume work. These short- 
comings are annoying, even though they do 
seldom result in misunderstanding. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Church and State: The Struggle for 
Separation in New Hampshire, 1630- 
1900, by Charles B. Kinney, Jr. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. vii 
+ 194 pp. $4.00. 

Recently the people of New Hampshire 
were engaged in a lengthy and intense de- 
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bate over the question of released time in 
public schools for religious education. To 
Mr. Kinney, far too little attention was paid 
by the debaters to the “historical reasons 
for the existing tradition,” with intolerance, 
prejudice, emotionalism, and iear resulting. 
This timely book aims at providing the his- 
torical background deemed necessary if an 
intelligent and democratic solution to such 
church-state problems is to be found. 

Church and State is in a sense a story of 
the many and varied attempts of the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire over a period of 
three centuries to arrive at a working solu- 
tion to the persistent question, What rela- 
tionship should exist between a people's gov- 
ernment and their religious life? Their ef- 
forts generally followed the familiar New 
England pattern—the early Puritan theoc- 
racy, the movement toward disestablishment 
in the eighteenth century, and the final 
emergence of a distinctive American pat- 
tern of separation. Somewhat distinctive in 
Mr. Kinney’s treatment of this familiar 
history, however, is his frequent attention 
to the local struggles that took place in the 
various New Hampshire towns. Here the 
reader has a chance to see firsthand the 
nature of the efforts of these early Ameri- 
cans to resolve in their town halls such 
knotty church-state problems as selecting 
and supporting a town minister; dividing 
the parish to meet the religious needs of an 
expanding and scattered population; deal- 
ing with Quakers, Anglicans, Catholics, 
“New Lights,” and Baptists; allowing 
churches other than the established church 
the use of town authority to collect taxes; 
and distributing the church trust funds after 
town support for religion was halted. 

The effect these changing patterns of 
church-state relations had upon public edu- 
cation is outlined in the final chapter. Why 
the author chose to treat education apart 
from the wider stream of church-state his- 
tory is not known. Though this approach 
facilitates the tracing of this aspect of the 
educational tradition, nevertheless, it does 
violence to the fact that these public school 
developments were basically a reflection of 


the larger patterns of church-state relations, 
and can only be understood against this 
broader background. For example, if the full 
implications of the School Act of 1827, 
which aimed at preventing sectarian instruc- 
tion in the public school, are to be under- 
stood, this act must be seen as a part of the 
same movement that produced the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1819, ending state support of 
religion. 

Mr. Kinney sees New Hampshire's tradi- 
tion as a story of slow but steady progress 
toward the realization of the “American 
dream” of separation of church and state. 
Writing of nineteenth century develop- 
ments, he notes, “Progress may have been 
slow, often almost at a standstill, but even 
with this slow advance one sensed a fulfill- 
ment of destiny as democratic man thought 
his way slowly to the next step toward 
separation and religious equality.” His ex- 
cellently documented and _penetratingly 
analytical study gives convincing support 
to this deterministic view. 

Ricuarp K. Seckincer 
Bethune-Cookman College 


Planning for Talented Youth, by A. 
H Passow, Miriam Goldberg, 
reve J. Tannenbaum, and Will 
French. A Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute Pamphlet. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. ix + 84 pp. 
$1.00. 


Planning for Talented Youth brings the 
efforts so designated a step nearer realiza- 
tion of reasonably adequate education for 
these indispensable young people. By wid- 
ening the definition to include the field of 
human relations as well as academic fields, 
and the varied fine and “mechanic” arts, 
the pamphlet will spur teachers and, it is 
devoutly hoped, many more administrators 
to adapt educational offerings so as to 
achieve the reality of provision for indi- 
vidual needs, so long urged as excellent 
practice. 
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Much practical help is given in this 
pamphlet. A brief background of history, 
philosophy, and argument sets the stage. 
Important and familiar areas of the matter 
are presented with objectivity and persua- 
sive reasonableness, and in plain language 
which educators and the public can under- 
stand. Where there are gaps in knowledge, 
challenging unsolved questions are inter- 
jected. A bibliography of 162 items, of 
necessity touched lightly in the 72 pages of 
presentation, is included. 

This reviewer commends the authors on 
such realistic, yet insightful and stimulating 
treatment. Neither the Profession nor the 
public feels any great stirring of warmth 
for the cause of the talented, and it seems 
eminently sensible to press for improv- 
ment within the familiar pattern of public 
education—still quite generally four walls, 
graded subject matter, homework, tests, 
grades, and interscholastic athletics. Within 
that pattern the fate of the talented appears 
usually to be set in cement-like inflexibility. 
“Boring from within” will widen cracks 
through which may be released the spirit 
stifled in many an able youth. At least it is 
worth a try, and there seems little likeli- 
hood that anything in Planning for Talented 
Youth will antagonize. 

This reviewer believes, however, that ulti- 
mately an approach less closely tied to the 
existing pattern will be found the most 
fruitful for serving the talented, and that 
the pamphlet gives support to this view. 
The basic issue is to make it likely that all 
or almost all talented children will realize 
their potential excellence as they move 
through a complete educational career. This 
can be achieved by most of them only if 
they want, above everything else, to go 
through institutions of higher education, 
including graduate years. The course for 
schools is so to provide for these children 
that each, responding to insistent motiva- 
tions to learn, will realize high satisfactions 
in day by day school activities. 

To achieve this desideratum we school 
people must do three things. First, begin at 
the beginning, else many talented boys and 


girls will be lost. The secondary school, for 
many, is too late; so is grade three. It is to 
be hoped that The Institute will soon 
publish a pamplet on the critical early 
childhood development of gifted children. 
How can we assure that all of these young- 
sters will from the beginning cleave with 
joy and gratitude to learning? 

A second “must,” one basic to solving 
the above, is to individualize service to tal- 
ented children so as to foster and satisfy 
their motivations, as Planning for Talented 
Youth so well points out. This will scarcely 
be done merely by more and better graded 
subject matter, necessary as that element is. 
Furthermore, motivations must be deeply 
socialized. How and what to do, from the 
beginning, needs to be understood much 
more clearly in this area of motivations of 
the talented. As a corollary, the uncon- 
scionable retardation of able children, from 
day of entrance to graduation, in most 
cases, must be abandoned, or many will seek 
escape from the wearying business of school. 
Another helpful contribution will be made 
by The Institute, it is hoped, on individual- 
izing growth provisions for the able, so 
that motivations in socially constructive 
settings will be strongly reinforced. 

A third “must”—the sine qua non—is ad- 
ministrative concern for able children com- 
parable, at least, to administrative concern 
for the average, the physically and mentally 
handicapped, and the physically superior. 
While growing numbers of administrators 
have progressed in this field, the picture in 
general is far from happy. If time and 
money in proportion to the amount spent 
for the education of the mentally retarded 
or for athletic programs for the physically 
strong could be found for advancing edu- 
cational programs for the talented, the prob- 
lem would be on its way to solution. At 
present, most difficult experiences come to 
teachers eager to do better for their highly 
able children, because many principals, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, and boards of ed- 
ucation are occupied primarily with build- 
ing, staffing, and other problems for the 
many. Their protestations of interest in the 
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gifted sound platitudinous to many a frus- 
trated teacher. A not too slim pamphlet for 
administrators might be made effective 
enough so that classroom teachers, many 
of whom are ready, willing and able, would 
receive encouragement to really try out 
and develop programs suitable for their 
talented pupils. If the pamphlet included, 
as well it might, ideas for administrators and 
faculties of teacher-education institutions, 
it would help in maintaining a two-way 
bridge between theory and practice. 

A final suggestion is apparent, perhaps, 
from the foregoing. We need to take a 
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new look at this problem of educating 
gifted children, one of imagination and 
vision, and great willingness to break with 
the practices and the thinking of current 
education. Such efforts are under way in 
many spots in our nation’s schools. They 
must be increased a thousandfold. Only by 
such adventure will the provisions be found 
that are indeed suitable to the creative gen- 
ius of talented nature. 
Frank T. Witson 
Hunter College of the City 
of New York 
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to success on the part of the pupil is emphasized in this book. Case histories of 
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stories. Suggestions are offered concerning the kind of help classroom teachers can 
give youngsters whose achievement is hampered by emotional problems. 
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